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A LOST LOVE. 


BY EMMA F. 


Late in the afternoon of one of the mild Octo- 
ber days, when autumn pauses to let the summer 
have her own sweet will again, and one finds 
tardy little dandelions lifting surprised faces to 
a sky as bright and blue as that of June, Miss 
Carey came slowly up the walk to her own door, 
holding an open letter in her hand. 

The breeze, which had given a becoming flush 
to her cheeks, now pulled at her demure little 
hat, and out fell a regular curl. 

“How perfectly absurd,’’ said Miss Carey, 
“for hair thirty years-old to curl! I’m ashamed 
of you,”’ she added; but she did not put it away, 
as she stood thoughtfully gazing with her mental 
eyes at the picture which this half-read letter 
held before her. 

When, at length, the click of the gate-latch re- 
called her, I think she could not have told at 
once which was the real, the actual scene around 
her, or that within her brain. How far she had 
traveled in this brief space of time! Back to her 
early childhood ; and the soft curl blowing against 
her cheek, helped the illusion. 

But directly Miss Carey came batk, with a 
smile, to the present, and tucked the little curl 
out of sight, and looked again at ber letter. 

“Wedo realize our dreams,’’ it began. ‘You 
surely have not forgotten, you who never forgot 
amything in the old geometry or Latin days, our 
promise, Harry’s and mine, when you gave us, 
on our wedding-day, that exquisite little paint- 
ing of ‘Echo Lake.’ I said, you will remember, 
when we are rich enough, Harry and I, we three, 
will go to.the White Mountains to see it. Now 
we claim the fulfillment of the promise. 

“TI want you, too, to see how well I look at 
thirty; and Harry, heis just as handsome and 
lover-like as when he came to the old school, to 
call, and Miss Park sat in the corner, with her 
knitting-work, for propriety. I declare I can 
hear the clicks of those needles at this moment.” 

Miss Carey folded the Jetter, and went into 
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her bird’s-nest of a house, where she had lived 
for ten years alone. Few. women -could have 
been so much alone, and still preserve the sweet- 
ness and freshness of her heart.and mind. Like 
most true women, she had lived a romance in 
her youth. It lay in her memory like a withered 
rose-leaf, a little of its old-time fragrance cling- 
ing to it, enough, indeed, to have sweetened 
her life during all the long years. How vividly 
it all came back to her, as she read this letter 
from a schoolmate, who had been like a dear 
sister to her, and in whose friendship there had 
been something-enduring. ‘‘ Yes, I will go,” she 
said to herself that evening, and sitting down, 
she wrote to her friend, accepting the invitation ; 
and a few days later found her at tho house of 


‘Mrs. Blake, where she was to stay for awhile 


before starting for New Hampshire, 

One morning, her hostess took her into the 
library, for the purpose of looking over old 
‘‘keepsakes,”” which Mrs. Blake had kept in a 
box by themselves, and which slie had never 
opened since she packed them away, and shut 
down the lid, the week after her school-life closed. 
They both laughed, with shining eyes, as she 
opened it; there were flowers from the bouquets 
she had received; the programmes of entertain- 
ments they had given for ‘‘ benevolent purposes.”’ 
At the very bottom lay her graduating essay, with 
@ little blot on it still, where a tear had fallen. 
As she took it up, something fluttered out of it,. 
and dropped into Miss Carey’s lap. 

‘« What is it?’ asked Mrs. Blake. 

Her friend held up a tiny envelope, the seals 
of which was unbroken, and the one word, “Julie,” 
was written upon it. 

Miss Carey’s face was white, and her hand 
trembled as she opened it. 

“How in the world came that note here!’’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Blake, 

Julia handed it to her without a word. 

Mrs, Blake glanced at it, and cried, Oh! 
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Julia! Julia! It was all my fault! You can 
never, never forgive me!’’ 
man threw herarmsaround Julia’s neck, and burst 
into tears. ; 

“Tt was no one’s fault,’ said Miss Carey, 
gently, as she lifted her face, which was “like 
the face of an angel.” 

I think, in the heavenly life, it is perfect love 
which will give to earthly faces the perfect beauty 
of the divine. 

‘“‘T remember it all now,’’ said Mrs. Blake. 
“As he went off the stage, he handed me the 
note to you; I slipped it between the leaves of 
my essay, and folded it up, and have never 
thought of it since. Oh, Julia! Julia!’’ and the 
tears came again. : 

The story was just this. The young Professor, 
whom Julia had learned to love in those delight- 
ful days, so long ago, had loved her in return, 
and on the last afternoon of school had written 
the note, telling her he had a few last’ words to 
say to her, if she cared to hear them; and had 
asked her to be in the library at seven, and go to 
the parlor with him. 

They had parted then without a word, he be- 
lieving she had taken that way to tell him that 
she could not listen to the story of his love for 
her—the story each act of his, for months, had 
told to her. She had gone home, wondering that 
there could be so little gladness in it, and had felt 
the sorrowful wonder that everything should go 
on, day after day, month after month, when there 
was no soul in it all. 

“‘Oh, Louise !’’ she said, when she could speak, 
‘show distinetly I remember everything about 
that night. I dressed early and came down into 
the hall; I didn’t know why I came, but an irre- 
sistible influence seemed to draw me there. I 
think now that perhaps I expected to see him, but 
I didn’t say to myself then that it was possible. 
I thought I would go into the library for one little 
minute, and take a good-by look at things—I had 
been so happy there. I even took the door-knob 
in my hand, but it did not turn easily, and some 
one called me, and I stood on the stairs when he 
eame out of the library. I have never forgotten 
the look he gave me; it was at once a look of love 
and surprise and hopelessness. Don’t you remem- 
ber liow you wondered he did not come to say 
good-by to us, and scolded me because I didn’t 
seem to care at leaving school?” 

“To think,”’ said Mrs. Blake, ‘‘that it should 
have been my fault; that I should be the cause 
of your separation !” ; 

“Dear Louise,” said Julia, “we cannot believe 
that God’s plans fail. He could not have meant 
us for each other.”’ 


The impulsive wo- } 





With these words she went to her room, taking 
the note with her. 

Who shall say what pictures rose before her of 
all that her life might have held, as she knelt by 
the window-sill, looking out into the sunlit after. 
noon. The leaves came slowly fluttering down, 
like yellow snow-flakes ; so slowly, so genily they 
fell, she couldn’t help thinking for a moment that 
death was easier than life; anything was easier 
than to live on and be a woman. A sentence in 
one of George Eliot’s books came back to her, 
‘‘God was cruel when he made women.’’ She 
believed it for a moment, then, making an altar 
of that broad window-sill, she bowed her head 
upon it, and sought, and found comfort, where 
alone it is freely given. 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Biake, and Miss 
Carey, started on their trip, and all through it 
her companions noticed a new beauty in Julia’s 
always sweet and expressive face. On her part, 
Miss Carey saw, or thought she saw, that her 
presence excited and distressed her friend, and 
she began to wish, on that account, that the 


journey, delightful as it was in other respects, ” 
was atanend. She did not know that it, wad: 
not regret alone that agitated Mrs, Blake, knd® 


caused that nervous little woman to lose her appe- 
tite, and to spend the nights in wakeful worry, 
Mrs. Blake had read, only the week before, of 
the return of Professor Farnton, from Germany, 
where he had gone immediately upon their leay- 
ing the school; and the very night after the dis- 
covery of his note to Julia, she had written to 
him, not, indeed, mentioning her, but telling him 
that his old friends had not forgotten him, ard 
ending by saying that they were now. on a visit 
to the White Mountains, but that they hoped, on 
their return, he would find time to visit them. 
The letter had scarcely started on its journey be- 
fore she began to fear that she had been very pre- 
sumptuous. The years might not have left him 
unchanged in mind and heart, as it had her. He, 
now a great and well-known, philosopher—a s@- 
vant, for aught that she knew—might have brought 
a German wife home with him; and she was 
tormented with the fear lest he would come, and 
bring her with him. 

Meantime, the three trayelers had been visiting 
all the points of interest in the White Mountains, 
and having gone in at Gorham, had finally reached 
the Profile House, where, after spending a couple 
of days, they now proposed to start for home. 
At that late season, there, were but few travelers, 
so that they escaped the crowds that, in summer, 
sometimes make a visit to this: beautiful locality 
anything but pleasant. Availing herself .of’ the 
seclusion of the season and hour, Miss Carey, the 
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evening before they were to leave, strolled down 
alone to Echo Lake. She was standing, with her 
hands full of autumn-leaves, and wonderfully 
bright they were ; her beautiful face flushed with 
emotion as she gazed at the hills around, and so 
abstracted that she did not see some one who was 
approaching from the direction of the hotel. She 
did not even hear a footstep, and she gave a sur- 
prised cry, as a voice she never thought to hear 
again, spoke close to her ear the one word, 
« Julia.” 





Well, I think, after they had looked into each } 


other's eyes, and questioned each other's hearts, 





they found that over love, the immortal, years 
have no power. 

‘<I have been chasing you all through the White 
Mountains,” said the long-lost lover. ‘‘ When I 
landed, I heard—some day I will tell you how— 
that you and Mrs. Blake were traveling here ; 
and I came off, at once, to see if my old friends 
had forgotten me. I have just arrived at the 
hotel. Mrs. Blake told me I would find you 
here.”’ 

And so the ‘tender grace’’ of days they had 
believed dead, came back to them, and bloomed 
again in their lives. 


FORGET ME NOT. 


BY ALEXANDER CLARKSON. 


Wuen hands are clasped in the long, clinging pressure 
Friends use when years of absence lie before ; 
When tears fall fast at thought of bygone pleasure, 
What are the words then uttered o’er and o'er? 
“ Forget me not!” p 


When the death-angel Jays his icy fingers 
On hearts which only that dread touch can chill, 
While still on lips-beloved the life-breath lingers, 
Do they not whisper oft, with aching thrill, 
“Forget me not?” 


The lonely exile in a land of strangers, 
Oft musing sadly on his distant home, 
Striving with daily cares, distresses, dangers, 
Breathes the fond wish, “ While thus afar I roam, 
Forget me not!” 


The soldier, in the battle prompt and fearless ; 
The sailor, tossing on the restless main ; 
The brave explorer, amid deserts cheerless— 
All crave remembrance for their toil and pain: 
“Forget me not!” 





"Tis the strong utterance of passionate feeling, 
The prayer of those by need or suffering bowed ; 
The voice of Nature, whose intense appealing 
Springs from each heart, however cold or proud: 
“Forget me not!” 


Did we but think how oft our. deeds outlive us, 
And bring forth fruit when we are laid in dust, 
Surely such earnestness the thought would give us, 
Our lives should say for us in hopeful trust, 

“Forget me not!” 


But, ah, we trifle away time! unthinking 
Of much that we might dc to serve and cheer 
Sonls overtasked, feet gone astray or sinking, 
Faint, lonely hearts that cry in pain and fear, 
“ Forget me not!” 


Oh, for more love, more sympathy for others! 
Not our home-darlings only, but for all; 
However frail or lost, all men are brothers, 
They fail in love who slight the feeblest call— 
“Forget me not!” 
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Pan is not dead! These are the very places, 
Where once his pipe was heard. 

Tere dwelt his fauns; you look yet for their faces, 
When bush or brake is stirred. 


These are the sylvan glades, where dryads sported, 
In Earth’s first, happy morn. 

The bowery nooks, where young Loves hid and courted, 
Ere Rome itself was born. 


The groves of ilex, from whose dim recesses, 
Fresher than dews at dawn 

Tripped Dian with her nymphs, their virgin dresses 
White fluttering o’er the lawn. 


The cool, green alley, arched with trees o’erhanging, 
Down which Apollo stood, 

Triumphant, bow in hand, its silver twanging 
Still ringing through the wood. 


} 
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Here rode the panther god, with bacchants dancing, 
His pathway flower-strewn, 

The cymbals clashing, and the sunlight glancing 
On loosened hair and zone. 


The band is on the Pincio. Rising, falling, 
Its music floods the air ; 

Or echoes round the glades, till fauns seem calling 
And answering everywhere. 


Then comes a hush. But o’er the silence, trilling, 
A bird pipes sweet and clear, 

Yet no, for hark ! through brake and thicket thrilling, 
Tis Pan himself I hear. 


The fountains play: the balmy air is blowing; 
Birds burst in rapturous strain— 

Oh! Golden Age, thisis your sunshine glowing : 
Great Pan has come again. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





CHAPTER I. 

Ir was Arthur Wentworth’s birth-day, and as 
gorgeous a first of May as ever inspired a poet. 
The old house had put on gala attire, but it was 
too lovely to stay in-doors ; even the most staid and 
rheumatic elders admitted that ; so people walked 
about the gardens, where the flowers were already 
in blossom, as if they believed that June had come. 

There were stately gallants, with knee-breeches, 
and powdered hair, and marvelous cocked-hats ; 
and women putting the early flowers out of coun- 
tenance by the brightness of their attire; for we 
have to go back through the dust and ashes of 
nearly a century to reach that day. 

A refreshment-tent had been spread on the 
lawn. The idea to do this had seized Arthur at 
the last moment, greatly to the indignation of his 
imperious housekeeper, who considered it a slight 
‘to the grand, gloomy old dining-room, in which 
she had made such a display of silver plate, as was 
to fill with envy the hearts of the Rhinelanders, 
and Van Kortlands, and Delaneys, and all the 
troop of Bocks and Vans who held sway from New 
York to Albany in those old aristocratic days. 

There is no trace left of the Wentworth man- 
sion now. Long ago, the brick and mortar of one 
of the numerous pushing, ambitious villages, 
which Gotham swallows in turn into her capa- 
cious maw, crowded out this last relic of fresh- 
ness, and beauty. Ten to one, at present, a cor- 
ner grocery stands-just on the spot where rose 
what was called the Arbutus Knoll, the prettiest 
nook in all the grounds, a lonely, secluded corner, 
where the stretch of gardens and shrubberies 
ended, and a great archway of elms gave admit- 
tance to the wood which sloped down from thence 
to the river’s edge. When romancers afford us 
accounts of our great-grandfathers and grandmo- 
thers, we usually shudder to think what stiff, 
impossible creatures they must have been; but 
even the latter half of our undignified nineteenth 
century could hardly surpass the mirth and en- 
joyment of that fete at Wentworth Manor, on the 
first of May, now more than eighty years ago. 

They were crowning Clare de Launay queen of 

‘May. It was an impromptu ceremonial; for, 
although such customs might linger still with 
village swains and maidens, they had fallen into 
neglect among such grand folk.as had come to do 
honor to Arthur Wentworth’s birth-day. 
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It was just a fancy of that romantic Arthur 
himself. One fine dandy, with a preposterous 
queue, whispered to his neighbor that the fellow 
was more fitted to be a paltry rhymster than the 
heir of a position such as blind destiny had placed 
him in. But then the dandy was not to have the 
crowning of beautiful Clare de Launay. Had the 
case been different, he might have felt equal to 
poetry himself. 

A tall, slender girl, with marvelous dark eyes 
and golden hair, a face at once proud and gentle, 
she stood there blushing to find so many eyes 
upon her, yet looking right regal too, perhaps a 
little playfully disdainful of such childish folly; 
but then it would have been positively cruel to 
refuse the eager pleading in Arthur’s eyes. The 
choice had fallen upon her fairly. It was useless 
to add to the childishness of the thing by demur 
or hesitation. 

But as he placed on her forehead the wreath 
of arbutus blossoms, which some girl’s skillful 
fingers had woven (perhaps with a little pang at 
her heart that she was not to be crowned by hand- 
some Arthur,) some one called out that the cere- 
monial was not complete. There must be a king, 
and who could be offered that high dignity save 
Arthur himself. 

He saw the color deepen slightly in Clare’s face, 
and an expression, which he almost feared was 
annoyance, cloud her eyes, so he hastened to say. 

“No, no, our queen is to hold an absolute 
sovereignty; besides, please to remember that 
Wentworth proved, a good while since, it could not 
tolerate a king.” 

That was a jest people could appreciate in 1797, 
and if Arthur had been a vainer man, he might 
have supposed himself the wittiest one alive, so 
enthusiastically was his playful speech received. 

But at that instant there was a sudden excite- 
ment in the gardens, and people were greeting a 
new comer with as many expressions of surprise 
as pleasure. Arthur turned, and saw his cousin, 
Hugh Gordon, coming up the slope, and hurried 
toward him with extended hands, and words of 
eager welcome, for Hugh had just returned from 
Europe, and a safe arrival from such a voyage 
was a matter of congratulation at that epoch. 

“ Hugh, days in the year, that you should 
have got hereon this. How glad I am—welcome 
back Y? 
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And Arthur held his cousin’s hands fast in his 
own, and Hugh smiled in return, and answered, 

‘“‘T was thinking of it as we came into the har- 
bor; the wind did me a good service ; I was sure 
I should find you holding court this bright 
day.” 

“Come and pay your respects to the day’s 
rightful sovereign,” Arthur cried, gayly, and 
hurried him forward to the spot where Clare de 
Launay stood. “I bring your Majesty a new 
subject,” he continued. ‘I beg you will give a 
right royal welcome to so faithful a knight.” 

“T should think I ought to receive it on my 
knees,’ said Hugh, laughing too, and he play- 
fully bent on one knee before the beautiful girl. 

Clare de Launay extended her hand. A sud- 
den glory of sunlight struck her face; it was its 
brightness, perhaps, that made her look pale; 
their eyes met. Hugh was bowing his head over 
the dainty fingers entrusted to his clasp, and 
Clare speaking fitting words of welcome. But 
some sudden motion of her head disarranged the 
arbutus wreath; it fell, and fluttered slowly to- 
ward the ground. Hugh was rising, and appar- 
ently did not notice the garland. At the same 
instant Arthur started forward to recover it, ex- 
claiming, ‘ 

“Take care, Hugh—the wreath !’’ 

But it was too late. Hugh’s foot had crushed 
the holiday crown. 

He was full of contrition for his awkwardness. 
One of the girls took the broken circlet from his 
hand, as he stood holding it out to Clare. 

“‘T can arrange it in a second,” she said; 
‘gather me a little more arbutus, some one,” 

The injury was very quickly remedied ; every- 
body was talking and laughing; even Arthur did 
not notice how Clare de Launay’s glance wan- 
dered from his face to Hugh’s—came back and 
settled on his features, while the glow of sunlight 
still made her face look pale. 

Did Hugh see it? A sudden smile crossed his 
lips; but the young lady who had been repairing 
the wreath called his name, and he turned toward 
her. 

““See, Mr. Gordon, it is prettier than ever. 
Put it on again, Clare.” 

««May I replace it?’ Hugh asked, and his lips 
were smiling still, though Clare de Launay saw 
what no other perceived, the strange look of men- 
ace in his eyes. 

She recovered herself quickly, and pushed the 
wreath playfully away. 

“T have lost it,’ shesaid. ‘It is not the same 
crown, so it is not mine.” 4 

In the midst of the laughter and jests, Hugh 
hung the crown on a statuette of a Cupid nigh. 





‘It still remains yours,’’ he said, “since what 
is Cupid’s is yours by right.” 

And with that smile still on his lips, and the 
same look of menace in his eyes, he turned away 
to receive fresh greetings, and to answer the in- 
numerable questions which were naturally poured 
out upon the adventurous wanderer. 





CHAPTER II., 


To the elders of the party it seemed almost 
strange to see the two young men on friendly 
terms—it was so unlike the cousins, they remem- 
bered, the fathers of Arthur and Hugh. Feuds 
and contentions had been so long a part of the 
inheritance of the Wentworth family, that it ap- 
peared scarcely natural for Arthur and Hugh to 
have changed the aspect of affairs in this gene- 
ration. Their fathers had been deadly enemies, 
and fate itself had conspired to embitter the minds 
of both. Old Martin Wentworth (I must give 
you a little of the family genealogy, but I will do 
it briefly,) had a son and a daughter, and the girl 
ran away with Gerald Gordon. From that day 
old Martin never saw her again, never would 
hear her name mentioned, though she had been 
his favorite, indeed almost the only creature the 
iron-hearted man ever loved. Mrs. Gerald Gor- 
don had one son, the father of Hugh. Martin’s 
son married, and left one child also, the father 
of Arthur Wentworth. Old Martin survived both 
his children, living till his grandsons were grown 
to manhood. He gave the estate to Arthur’s 
father—a yearly sum, but a small one, to be paid 
to John Gordon. At the end of his life, perhaps, 
he regretted the hardness he had shown during 
these long years, for the bequest to John Gordon 
was added in a codicil made just before his death, 
and included a proviso by which, if Wentworth 
died without an heir, the property was to go to 
John Gordon and his heirs. 

Tne two cousins had grown up detesting each 
other, and the ill-feclings culminated in a fierce 
hatred when the great heiress, Alice Jay, jilted 
Wentworth, and married his almost penniless re- 
lative, John Gordon. It was believed by many 
that Gordon separated the pair by falsehood and 
trickery. One thing at least was certain, the two 
men were on the eve of fighting a duel, and it. had 
always been said that the beautiful Alice went on 
her knees to the man she had forsaken, and so at 
least prevented bloodshed. 

It took John Gordon—he was a bad enough 
fellow—only a few years to spend, his wife’s for- 
tune and break her heart. Wentworth’s health 
was poor; he did not marry, and when Hugh 
Gordon was seven years old, people began to say 
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that, after all, he was likely to inherit the Went- 
worth property, and his father boasted that such 
would be the case. 

Then the last Wentworth swore a big oath that 
this should never be, came out of the retirement 
in which he had lived since Alice ruined his faith 
in human kind, and married too. But his wife 
proved a sickly creature like himself, and no 
children were born to the pair; and John Gordon 
exhibited his healthy boy, and exulted with an 
honesty that was more natural than decent. 

Wentworth and his wife went to France, and 
when the boy Hugh was ten years old, they came 
back ; but John Gordon’s days for exultation were 
over; they brought with them a baby heir—the 
Arthur who is my hero. 

Then came the Revolution. Arthur’s father 
died just before it broke out; and John Gordon 
fell in battle before the war was two years old, 
fighting on the side of the Colonists. 

Mrs. Wentworth, in spite of feeble health, and 
no great share of good looks—to judge from her 
portrait, which has come down to our time—must 
have been not only a woman of a singularly 
shrewd intellect, but a very fascinating one. She 
lived at Wentworth Manor, and managed to keep 
terms with Royalists and Republicans, and saved 
her dwelling over her head, and was popular with 
both sides. 

She received her nephew, Hugh Gordon, into 
the house when he lost his father, and took the 
best care that was possible of such little as had 
been saved from the wreck of his dead mother’s 
fortune. The last year of the war, Hugh, then a 
boy of seventeen, joined the Colonists; but Mrs. 
Wentworth managed to make the Tories believe 
he had done it against her wish, and at the same 
time secured among the Colonists the glorious re- 
putation of having reared her nephew faithful te 
the great cause. 

Not long after the war ended, she went back 
to Europe to attend to the claims of some pro- 
perty, which had been left her in Holland by a 
relative. She never returned, although she lived 
a number of years. She established herself in 
Italy, and the lands and fortune in America were 
managed by one of the Livingstons, who was her 
boy’s guardian. She was forbidden by her phy- 
sicians to undertake a sea voyage. She was 
always just on the point of dying of heart dis- 
ease, and the wind itself must take care not to 
blow too loudly near her dwelling, for fear it 
should puff out her feeble breath of life. But 
she lived, and lived, as your dying people usually 
do, and Arthur Wentworth never came back to 
his home and his duties, till a year before the 





time of which I write. In the meanwhile, Hugh } 


had been to Europe to visit his aunt. He had 
been intrusted by her with such care of the pro- 
perty as it was in her power to give, and she 
showed, in every way, a determination to make 
up to him, so far as she could, any injustice which 
his grandfather’s will and Arthur’s birth might 
be considered to have done him. 

When Hugh was quite young, people had 
shaken their heads, and said he was following in 
his father’s footsteps; but within the last few 
years he had appeared determined to show them 
they were mistaken, had stopped short in his 
wild, if not vicious career, devoted himself to his 
profession, that of a lawyer, and succeeded in 
winning golden opinions. 

This last trip across the great waters, under- 
taken only a short time after Arthur’s arrival at 
Wentworth Manor, had surprised all the young 
man’s friends, even to his cousin. 

Hugh vouchsafed little explanation, though 
Arthur got the idea that it was business in regard 
to some estate, information, or documents to be 
collected or recovered ; but Hugh said he was not 
at liberty to speak. 

So to-day the elders whispered among then- 
selves the old tales in regard to the Wentworths, 
and were glad to see the young men setting at 
naught the traditions of the race, and showing 
themselves friends. Hugh was such a thorough 
Wentworth, he ought to haye had the name— 
just old Martin over again in height, face, and 
voice! And Arthur. Well, Arthur must take 
after his mother’s family, and nobody knew about 
them. He was a handsome young fellow, cer- 
tainly ; but, in the whole collection of family por- 
traits, there was not a former Wentworth that 
Arthur could be said to resemble. 





CHAPTER III, 


Many old English fashions were still in vogue 
among these early Republicans, stoutly as they 
would have reprobated the idea of clinging to a 
single tradition of the land which had given so 
many of them birth. So to-day all the tenants 
on the broad Wentworth acres feasted in honor of 
the young heir’s birth-day. Before giving the 
summons for the refreshment-tent to be opened, 
Arthur went round to the side lawn where the 
tables were spread for his tenantry, to hear them 
drink his health, and give in return the little 
speech that was expected. He had no mind to 
disappoint them; but he hated being stared at, 
and making a show of himeelf; so he left his 
guests dancing, and took with him only a few of 
his nearest friends, his former guardian, and 
Hugh among the number, 
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“IT can’t make speeches before all these fine 
folk,” he said, laughing, when Mr. Livingston 
expostulated against this innovation of good old 
customs. ‘If it was Hugh now, it is just the 
sort of thing he can do admirably.” 

‘‘ You’re a simpleton !’’ interrupted Hugh, pas- 
sing his arm through his cousin’s. ‘Then come 
and get it over before the people suspect and 
follow in a body.” 

They came face to face with Clare de Launay 
just leaving the house. She had managed to escape 
soon after the crowning, and Arthur had been 
searching for her in vain. 

‘* At least Miss de Launay must come and hear 
Arthur break down in his speech as he threatens,”’ 
Hugh said, laughing. ‘‘She is queen to-day, so 
this becomes a solemn duty.” 

There was more jesting and laughter. Then 
Clare took old Mr. Livingston’s arm, and the little 
party moved on. 

Near the tables stood an elderly man whom 
Arthur did not recognize; but before he could 
wonder at the stranger’s presence, Hugh said, 

‘I forgot my old Scotchman; he looks very 
hungry and unhappy! Arthur, ask him to take 
@ seat among your people. I took the liberty of 
bringing him.”’ 

‘Don’t talk about liberties,’’ returned Went- 
‘‘Tam gladhe came. What 
is his name ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, M‘Kenzie, of course!’’ laughed Hugh. 
‘‘He’s a nice old fellow. Has come over insearch 
of some relation—some daughter’s child. I pro- 
mised to help him in every way I.could. I brought 
him to-day when I heard what was going on here, 
because I thought it would seem like a peep at 
his own country customs again.” 

Arthur went up to the venerable, white-haired 
man, and if he could not make speeches, proved, 
at least, that he could doa courteous act ina 
charming way. He kept his hand on the stran- 
gers arm, found him a seat at one of the tables, 
then gave a rueful, laughing glance toward Miss 
de Launay and Hugh, as the people began to 
thump their glasses on the board, and call his 
name. 

But the speech was not half so bad, after all. 

‘‘Upon my word,” said Hugh, as he came back 
to them, a little flushed and nervous, but looking 
wonderfully handsome, ‘‘I think nature made a 
mistake. She must have meant you for the ora- 
tor instead of me. Don’t go claiming all the gifts, 
my boy.” 

Everybody laughed. Only Miss de Launay 
yurned her head away, and seemed busy arrang- 
‘ag her scarf. She had once more caught Hugh 
Yordon’s eye as he spoke. 








But Arthur could stay no longer. He could 
not even have the pleasure of leading Clare to the 
tent. He must go in search of ancient Madam 
Courtenay, and play the host in a proper, ortho- 
dox manner, else the stately dignitaries who had 
honored them with their company would look to 
see the sky fall, or some other horrible convulsion 
of nature tumble the world into general ruin, at 
such gross dereliction of etiquette on the part of a 
youth who possessed a great stake in the country, 
and was expected to become a stately dignitary in 
his turn. 

“It is getting late, Arthur,” old Mr. Livings- 

ton said, warningly, warned by his stomach to 
speak. 
* Yes, Iam going,’ Arthur replied ; “but you 
must come and help me. I shall be sure to do 
something outrageous if you are not close at hand! 
And oh! do occupy Mrs. Phillip’s attention— 
that’s a blessed guardian! I shall never be able 
to stand the fire of hereyes. Keep her by you at 
the other end of the table.”’ 

«This is a ridiculous young man !’’ pronounced 
Mr. Livingston, but all the same he looked at him 
with pride and affection beaming in every line of 
his proud face, which softened till Clare de Lau- 
nay wondered how any creature could ever call it 
hard or stern. 

“TI know I am,” Arthur acknowledged ; “ but 
you must let me be so to-day.” 

“Oh, yes! he must do what he likes to-day,” 
repeated Hugh, laughing; but he looked full at 
Clare as he spoke, and her ear caught the slight 
emphasis put upon the closing words. 

«‘ Now, Arthur!’’ said Mr. Livingston. 

“Yes, yes, I am going,” Arthur answered. 
‘Hugh, take care of Miss de Launay—you will 
try to get somewhere near my end of the table if 
you are at all good-natured.” 

Then he was gone, and the little knot of his 
friends followed—only Clare de Launay paused, 
and Hugh Gordon stood waiting beside her. 

‘The house would be much cooler and plea- 
santer than that tent full of hungry savages,”’ he 
said, in his soft, musical voice. “‘ Will you take 
my arm?” 

She hesitated for an instant, then accepted it, 
and allowed him to lead ‘her away. She had 
grown very pale, but there was no other show of 
emotion in her beautiful face. 

Instead of taking the path which led to the front 
entrance, Hugh turned back toward the side of 
the lawn where the tables for the tenants were 
spread. ‘They walked on in silence. As they 
neared the tables, Hugh Gordon saw the old 
Scotchman just rising from his seat. He made 
the man a sign ; the stranger followed them slowly. 
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Hugh conducted his companion into the house, 
led her on till they reached the library, a lofty, 
grand old room, whose stillness and gloom had 
something solemn in it after the brightness and 
pleasant excitement they had left outside in the 
gardens. Still the Scotchman followed, and still 
no one broke the silence. 

Away out in the refreshmené-tent sat Arthur 
Wentworth, talking, laughing, fulfilling his duties 
with heroic composure; but the time seemed 
drearily to drag. He could not perceive Miss de 
Launay or his cousin anywhere. 

Sunset came at last. Steady people recollected 
that it was a long drive back into town. There 
began a bustle of departure. Still occupied, Arthur 
could only look restlessly about, and wonder what 
had become of Clare. 

In the meanwhile, a couple of young girls, flit- 
ting up the stair-case in search of wraps, which 
had been deposited in an upper chamber, came 
suddenly upon something white lying on the floor 
of the great corridor. 

It was Clare de Launay, lying still and cold, 
in an insensibility so like death that at first the 
frightened creatures thought it was that, and 
shrieked aloud. 

There were very few persons in the rvoms 
below; they came running up, Hugh Gordon 
foremost among them. He was a man who always 
had his wits about him ; no emergency ever found 
him unprepared. He prevented any excitement 
which would have roused the other guests, re- 
minding those about him that it would only be 
useless making a sad breaking up to the pleasant 
day. He lifted the prostrate girl, and, carrying 
her into the nearest room, laid her on the bed. 
He summoned the housekeeper ; had a physician, 
who was among the company, sent for; and ar- 
ranged the whole matter so quietly that not a 
dozen persons knew what had happened. 

At last Arthur Wentworth was able to escape 
from the farewells of his visitors. Clare must be 
somewhere in the house—he wanted to find her; 
she must not go home until he had seen her. As 
he ran up the steps, Hugh came out upon the 
portico. 

‘*My dear boy,” said he, ‘you will have an 
unexpected addition to the people who are to stay 
all night. With my usual impertinance, I have 
been arranging matters. Miss de Launay fainted 
away. The doctor says she must be kept quiet, 
so she and her aunt will sleep here.”’ 

‘‘Fainted away?’ cried Arthur, turning as 
white as if he were going to follow her example. 

‘* There’s nothing serious the matter,” returned 


Hugh. ‘Don’t look so frightened. Over fatigue, ‘ 


Dr. Osborne said; she will be quite well in the 
es 


} morning. I have sent to Northcots for her maid 
to come, and bring such things as the ladies may 
need.”’ 

‘Such a thoughtful Hugh! You aresure there 
is nothing serious ?’’ Arthur broke in. “I must 
go and inquire.” 

“Yes, yes! go by all means,” replied Hugh. 

Arthur flew past into the hall, and-up the 
stairs. 

Hugh stood still, looking after him, and a smile 
that was half compassion, half contempt, flitted 
slowly across the firmness of his mouth. 





CHAPTER IV. 


So, after all, Arthur Wentworth’s birthday 
fete went out in clouds and gloom, pleasant as were 
the recollections his guests took with them. 

Hugh remained at Arthur’s urgent request. 
Mr. Livingston was staying at the house on a 
visit. There were a few other guests also who 
did not leave, for they had come so great a dis- 
tance that there could be no talk of their going 
until the next day. 

It was a dull evening. Everybody was tired 
Arthur was too anxious and miserable to make 
any pretence at composure. But by the time 
supper was ready, old Miss de Launay, Clare’s 
aunt, a little mouse of a woman, came down stairs 
with news that the young lady was quite herself, 
had taken some tea, and was: going to sleep, and 
nobody was to think any more about her absurd 
behavior. 

‘It was the heat,” Dr. Osborne said. Of course, 
Arthur had kept him too. “It is a most unusual 
season; we shall have a terribly unhealthy sum- 
mer.” 

Then they all talked about the weather, and 
Arthur found an opportunity to whisper a little 
with the spinster aunt, and finding that Clare was 
really better, rushed into great spirits again, and 
could feel a warm glow at his heart, as he thought 
that at least this untoward accident was the means 
of honoring his old house by Clare’s presence. 

So late into the night Arthur Wentworth sat in 
his room, and wove golden dreams of the future, 


to be thankful ‘‘ that the lines had fallen to him 
in such pleasant places.” 

He had looked forward for weeks to opening 
his heart to Clare on that fete-day ; but now that 
it wes gone, and the morrow so near, he felt 
; almost glad he had found no opportunity to speak 
—it was a bliss still in store. For she did care 
for him. Oh, he was sure of that—she cared ! 

; Northeots was about.ten miles distant. Clare 





and wondered now and then what common lives’ 
could be like, and remembered, young as he was, 
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de Launay had been also a ward of Mr. Livings- 
ton, and naturally the two young people had been 
thrown much together since Arthur’s return to 
his home. Arthur had loved her from the first mo- 
ment they met, and he was thinking, to-night, 
just how and where that was. He had reached 
America sometime before the ship had been ex- 
pected.to arrive, and learned in New York that 
he would find Mr. Livingston up at Wentworth 
Manor. So Arthur hurried to his home. When 
the carriage reached an entrance to the road 
which he remembered, he got out to walk through 
the groves, where he used to play during such 
years of his childhood as had been spent in the 
old house. 

He came out upon the summit of the hill, down 
through the archway of elms toward the Arbutus 
Knoll. A girl was standing there. She turned 
at the sound of his step, hesitated for an instant, 
then moved forward, saying, with a smile which 
fairly dizzied Arthur’s brain, 

‘¢T am happy to be the first to welcome you 
home, Mr. Wentworth.’ 

This was Clare. She had ridden over that 
saorning to see Mr. Livingston, and the old gent- 
leman kad kept her all day to consult with her if 
everything was in proper order for the return of 
the heir. 

That was a year ago, and for a whole year 
Arthur had kept his secret, at least so far as open 
words were concerned. He had promised Mr. 
Livingston that he would. The kind old man had 
early read what was in his breast—a dismal ex- 
perience which had shadowed his whole life made 
him doubtful always where youthful fancies were 
concerned, and he had asked this promise of 
Arthur. It might be hard; but the least the 
young man could do to prove his sense of all that 
he owed to his guardian’s judicious care for his 
interests during the past years, was to gratify 
him in this respect. 

And now the season of probation had come to 
an end, and he was free to speak. He took out 
of its hiding place that night a costly gift which 
had been ordered by him in France. It was a 
bracelet of marvelous workmanship ; leaves which 
seemingly imitated the arbutus, with diamonds 
glittering on them for dew-drops, and a knot of 
pink blossoms in enamel for the clasp. It was 
Clare herself who had painted the flowers which 
gave the pattern to the workman, though she had 
not known why he asked her to do it. 

And to-morrow the waiting was to end—to- 
morrow !”” 

People were late down to breakfast the next 
morning, naturally enough. Clare did not appear, 
There was nothing the matter, Miss de Launay 





said, and the doctor repeated the assertion; she 
was only a little languid still, and he had ordered 
her to keep quiet. The day was very oppressive ; 
there would be a shower before noon; that would 
cool the air, then she could drive home. 

Hospitable as he was, Arthur felt a sensation 
of relief in seeing his guests depart. Even Hugh 
he could not regret ; and Hugh and his old Scotch- 
man departed—he had begged a night’s shelter 
for the stranger. 

‘‘Having taken him in hand, I don't like to 
send him off to shift for himself,’”’ he said ; and 
Arthur wondered that he had never fully appre- 
ciated how thoughtful and considerate Hugh 
could be. 

The shower appeared, to establish the doctor’s 
reputation as a prophet, passed, and left the day 
more beautiful than ever. Arthur had to go out 
with Mr. Livingston. There was some matter in 
regard to improvements asked for by a tenant 
which must be attended to. But Miss de Launay 
had promised him that she and Clare would not 
go until after his return, so he went about his 
business with an exemplary patience which Mr. 
Livingston appreciated, and for which the young 
gentleman received due praise. 

But he was free at last—his guardian gone. 
Arthur flew along the avenue to the house, and 
nearly upset his old-maid guest in the hall. 

«Clare has gone out,’’ she said, in one of her 
little nervous fevers. ‘‘I am sure it is very itm- 
prudent; but she said she wanted the air, and 
the carriage will be round in a few minutes, and | 
we ought to get home before dusk.”’ 

Arthur established the fidgety soul in the draw- 
ing-room, and hurried out through the gardens. 
Something told him where he should find her! 
It had always been a settled thing in his mind 
that fate would arrange that in the spot where he 
first saw her, he should tell Clare de Launay the 
story of his love. 

And it was all to happen as he had kncwn it 
would—he saw her as he neared the Arbutus 
Knoll. She was seated on the stone bench close 
to the pedestal which supported the Cupid. She 
looked up as he approached—rose. If it had not 
been a mad folly, he would have thought she was 
subduing some impulse to flee. 

“Your aunt has- sent me to look for you,’’ he 
called, then was close enough to see how pale she 
looked, and cried out in alarm, “ You are ill yet 
—you ought not to have come out.”’ 

‘Oh, no! the air has done me good,” she an- 
swered. ‘I ought not to have kept my aunt 
waiting though. I will go back.” 

Her voice struck him oddly—she must be suf- 
fering still, He took her hand, and placed it on 
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his arm. Shé did not resist, though he felt the 
fingers tremble. 

«Just one moment,’’ he said, ‘‘then we will 

She did not answer; she had turned away her 
head, and was looking at the statue of the Cupid— 
a melancholy little Cupid, who rested his chin 
upon his dimpled hand, and looked down in sor- 
rowful fashion. The great arch of the elms rose 
above the spot where the pair stood. In front, 
the ground was one glowing mat of pink blos- 
soms and emerald leaves, and the fragrant odor 
of the flowers came up with increased sweetness 
after the rain. A bird was perched on the droop- 
ing boughs of an elm, and sang softly ; the sun- 
light lay about golden and warm. Only just over 
the young pair, gnd the statue of the Cupid, the 
trees cast heavy shadows that looked gray and cold. 

«‘Just one moment,’ Arthur had said, then 
stood silent, absently lifting the long trails of the 
arbutus with the end of hiscane. His heart was 
so full that the words he had been eager to speak 
did not come easily—a certain solemn awe crept 
over his soul! Somehow, the moment seemed so 
beautiful and sacred that he could not find hardi- 
hood to break the silence. 

He glanced toward her, caught the strange, 
weary, worn expression which lay like a cloud 
on her beauty; and a warning of coming evil 
smote at his heart. What he had meant to say 
was forgotten ; what he did he hardly knew ; but 
through the icy chill which locked her senses, 
through the dizzy pain which blinded her eyes, 
Clare de Launay saw him kneeling at her feet 
gmong the arbutus blossoms, and heard his voice 
crying, 

“TI love you, Clare—I love you!’’ 

Did she stand there seconds, hours, ages, while 
these passionate tones rang in her ear, and the 
wild words told the beautiful story of his love? 

Then she drew her hand from his clasp, and 
amid the darkness which seemed to envelop her, 
and to shut out all sights but his pleading face, 





she heard her own voice; or was it hers, for it | 
sounded as strange in her own ears, as it did in 
his? 


The Slow had fallen—the worst was over! She 
could not tell what she had said; it did not 
matter—it had done its work! He was on hig 
feet—he was staring dumbly in her face. Let her 
get away, only let her get away! She turned to 
go; she had taken a few blind, uncertain steps; 
then he was beside her again. 

‘“‘T have been very mad,”’ she heard him say. 
‘I must have been mad. I pray you to forgive 
me. I thought you knew the time would come 
when I should speak these words! But I must 
have been mad; you could not have known, for 
then——”’ He stopped, struggled to find voice 
again, and added, ‘It is all my fault; you could 
not consciously have helped me to deceive myself.” 

She shrunk, as if trying to escape his eyes, and 
then he heard her beg him to go, to forget her, to 
think ill; yes, the worst—only to go. 

He staggered, as if some unseen hand had dealt 
him a mortal blow. As he recovered himself, 
there fell from his breast a little packet. She saw 
@ ghost of a smile cross his pallid lips. 

“It was for you,” he said. “I am not mad 
now; but I ask you to accept this as a sign that 
you forgive me—as a sign that if so poor a wretch 
as I could ever be of service in your life, I am 
ready.” . 

He placed the box in her hands, and hurried 
away. The fall had loosened the cover, the glit- 
tering bracelet dropped out, and lay at her feet 
among the trailing arbutus. 

Up through the wood came another figure, and 
Hugh Gordon’s voice said, 

“Is it over?” 

She turned and looked full in his face. She 
neither trembled nor shrank now. 

“Yes,”’ she answered. ‘It is over. It was 
not so hard, after all, because it saves the man I 
love!” . 

(20 BE CONTINUED.) 
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To Time’s measure moving slow, 
Let the pageant, passing, go; 

Let there follow in its train, 
Festive pleasure, hooded pain ; 
All the past months’ joy and woe, 
Let the dreary pageant go! 


Fill its grave, and heap it high; 
With it, let its mem’ry die. 
In its grave, if hopes lie sealed, 





Their fulfillment unrevealed, 
Tenderly the coming year 
With fresh flowers may strew the bier, 


With the pean for all the earth, 
Then proclaim the New Year's birth; 
Last year’s pangs, a motly host, 

Just expired, then lay their ghost. 
For the Old Year toll the bell 

Hope is ushered by its knell. 
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BY ELLA RODMAN CHUBOH. 





“Now,” said Mrs.. Jordan, impressively, ‘I 
want you to behave your very prettiest, Rose— 
Lam going to introduce you to an old beau of 
your mother’s, Mr. Chancellor. He admired her 
once to distraction ; but I believe he never told his 
love, and the bolder suitor carried her off. I 
know the whole story, though he doesn’t know 
that I do, and neither does she. He’s immensely 
rich, my dear—a splendid pair of horses at the 
hotel where he is staying for a few weeks—and 
not, as you can see, by any means a bad-looking 
man. I intend him to fall in love with you, as I 
am almost sure he will, and make you the princess 
that you look.” 

‘“‘Princess Rose’ was my pet name, and I 
liked it. 

From the ambush of my wide-spreading fan— 
it was a rural affair, for we were at a village ma- 
tinee, a sort of civilized picnic—I lazily regarded 
Mr. Chancellor, and concluded that, on the whole, 
I liked him. He was a distinguished-looking 
man, without being really handsome, and had 
achieved some wonderful things in the way of 
science. Rather grave and reserved, with a sort 
of unsatisfied look in those fine eyes of his, I 
marked him as my lawful prey, and had quite 
decided on my line of action, when Mrs. Jordan 
made a formal presentation of him to ‘‘ Miss Dil- 
laye.”’ 

‘Would I take a turn with him through the 
grounds?’ he asked, bowing. 

Of course I would; and I hung upon his arm 
in a sort of mischievous rapture at the prospect 
of a foe worthy of my steel. What did I care for 
Alfred Hawthorne’s gaze, or Sam Martin’s grim 
despair? 

I tripped along through the grass-bordered 
paths of the grove, flushing brightly under my 
rose-crowned hat, as I felt rather than saw my 
companion’s eyes resting on me with a strange 
expression of interest. He was so much taller 
than I that he had to stoop whenever I said any- 
thing, or rather, he did stoop, as though unwil 
ling to lose one of the pearls and diamonds that 
were supposed to be dropping from my lips. 

When he talked himself, what he said was well 
worth hearing; and,,altogether, I found him very 
courtly and delightful. There was a sort of 
fartherly air, too, in his way of taking care of 
rae, that was pleasant from its very novelty, for, 





hitherto, my admirers had not been in the least 
fatherly. 

“IT heard Mrs. Jordan eall you ‘Princess 
Rose,’ ’’. said he, \with a genial smile. ‘‘ There is 
something quaint about the conceit that I like, for 
it suits you admirably. In the days of that hand- 
some reprobate, Edward the Fourth, you would 
not have been on the winning side, though.” 

No, for the red rose of Lancaster bloomed in 
my cheeks, twined round my hat, lent its color 
to my muslin dress, and even formed the rosette 
on my slipper, and xan riot over my fan. I was 
rather daft on the subject of pink, generally, and 
had a weakness for roses particularly. 

I was so glad that this nice little day-time 
party of Mrs. Jordan’; which she said was to be 
‘only a girl and boy effair,’’ and therefore did 
not invite mamma—though I could not see that 
Mr. Chancellor came lawfully under either of 
these headings—afforded such a fine scope for 
indulging in all sorts of vagaries of costume. 
Mamma had wondered a little if I were not fan- 
tastical-looking;’’ but more enthusiastic critics 
declared that I looked ‘‘just like a. picture;”’ 
and although I have seen pictures that I would 
be very sorry to look like, the comparison was 
accepted as complimentary, and my attire re- 
garded in the light of a success. 

‘« «Queen Rose of the rose-bud garden of girls,’ ”’ 
continued Mr. Chancellor. “That line must have 
been written for you, I think.” 

“‘T am afraid’’ said I, demurely, ‘that Mr. 
Tennyson did not think of me at all when he put 
those words on paper ; it is my belief that he was 
just thinking of himself, and how people would 
admire his poetry.” 

My companion laughed. 

“Poets are a conceited race,” he replied. 
‘Imagine Wordsworth gravely reading whole 
pages of his ‘ Mary-had-a-little-lamb,’ like verses 
to an unfortunate who had innocently queted a 
line from one of his poems.” 

I sincerely hoped that Mr. Chancellor would 
presently steer his boat out of such deep waters, 
as I was in imminent danger of getting beyond 
my deptu. Iwas not at all literary, and could 


lawfully claim the one point of resemblance to 

the immortal Shakspeare urged by so many igno- 

ramuses—that of knowing little Latin, and less 

Greek; and whether Wadsworth was a Lake 
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poet, or an inspired hermit, or a crazy rhymster, 
would have puzzled me as hopelessly as a con- 
undrum. 

‘“‘TIsn’t May just the loveliest month of the 
whole year?’ I began, enthusiastically, to ward 
off any more talk about books. ‘‘ Everything 
looks so bright, and fresh, and young.” 

«Just about nineteen, does it not?’’ asked my 
companion, kindly. 

“‘ How did you know that I am nineteen?’ I 
asked, in surprise. 

“I did not know—I only surmised it; and I 
am not sure now but that I have overrated your 
age.”’ 

‘““No; I shall really be nineteen next month. 
I am getting dreadfully old—before I know it, I 
shall be twenty.” : 

“How if you were forty?’ said Mr. Chan- 
cellor, looking very much amused. ‘So then, 
your birthday comes in June? You are a Rose, 
it seems, in every respect.” 

‘* Not forgetting the thorns,’’ I added. ‘“ Mam- 
ma says I am dreadfully sharp and disagreeable, 
at times.”’ 

‘‘T dare say you are,’ was the answer I did 
not expect. ‘Your nose shows spirit,” (now my 
nose had a slightly celestial tendency, and was a 
somewhat sore subject with me,) ‘and being 
among mortals, you probably do not lack provo- 
cation. But the thorns seem to be all sheathed 
now, and only the Rose is visible. May! ‘the 
month of May’ is not my favorite season ; it sug- 
gests, as some one has very truthfully said, so 
much impossible happiness.” 

‘*But people are often very happy,” I said, 
somewhat defiantly. ‘I don’t see why any hap- 
piness should be impossible ?”’ 

My companion looked at me, for a moment, 
gravely and kindly, and then replied, with a sigh, 

«Wait until you are forty instead of nineteen, 
and you will understand it better.” 

‘What will she understand better ?’’ asked the 
voice of Mrs. Jordan, who had come in quest of 
us. ‘I should like you both to understand, at 
present, that I am having almost as much trouble 
as ‘Little Bo-Peep;’ for my flock of youngsters 
have scattered in such a reckless way, that I have 
been afraid I should have to dispose of the colla- 
tion to myself. Come, Rose! Your princess-ship, 
I know, is not superior to the charms of jelly and 
macaroons.” 

“I am a very able-bodied damsel, indeed, for 
any such service as that,’’ I replied; and follow- 
ing my elders to the supper-room, I encountered 
the savage glare of two or three pairs of eyes, 
whose owners attacked me so ferociously with 


~~~ wtely-generous rations, that it looked very 





much as though they had entered into a con- 
spiracy against my worthless life. 

Now I felt at peace with all the world. Things 
had gone just as I wanted them to; and it seemed 
to me very sweet and pleasant to be living, and 
to be just nineteen years old. I smiled at one, 
and shook my head at another, and finally re- 
duced the idiots to some kind of order. I think 
I regarded them very much as though I were 
keeping a dame’s school; and Mr. Chancellor, 
who had a way of hovering about in the distance, 
appeared to watch my mov: ts with consid 
able amusement. I was a little piqued that he 
did not keep beside me; but there was such an 
elbowing among my subjects, that I could scarcely 
expect him to risk his coat and composure for the 
chance of such a slight reward. 

He made his way to me as I was leaving. 

“Miss Dillaye,” he said, “you remind me 
wonderfully of some one whom I have seen be- 
fore. I—I had a friend once who married a 
gentleman of your name. May I ask if your 
mother’s maiden name was Homer ?”’ 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ Edith Homer. 
really know her when she was a girl?” 

I do not think he made me any reply; he 
seized my hand quite unexpectedly, raised it to 
his lips, and disappeared in the dusk. 

‘*Come along, child,” said Kitty, grimly, as 
she towed me successfully through the shoals and 
quicksands of would-be escorts, who always band- 
ed together to harass the faithful spinster in the 
discharge of her duty. 

For this was one of mamma’s rules, and un- 
changeable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, that from all the dissipations in which I 
was allowed to participate, Kitty, our faithful 
housekeeper and factotum, a grenadier-like dam- 
sel of fifty, should be my only escort. -Whether 
she had seen Mr. Chancellor’s leave-taking I 
could not tell, for she stalked on as rigidly as 
usual, while I fell into a reverie over my ad- 
venture. 

It was comical enough that E should encounter 
one of mamma’s old beaux; but it seemed to me 
that the fossil remains were lying around loose 
in ‘almost every part of the country to which I 
directed my steps. I did not wonder that she 
had been so much admired, the dear, pretty 
mamma, still retaining a soft, matron bloom ; and 
when one of these blighted beings, who crossed 
my path on a rail-road journey, assured me that 
she was ‘‘a regular stunner,’ I was quite dis- 
posed to believe it. 

Not in any but a very gentle sense, though, I 
thought, and especially on this evening, when, 
after I had betaken myself, somewhat tired, to 
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my little white bed, mamma came and sat down 
peside me in the moonlight. Her room opened 
into minz, and we dearly enjoyed these quiet 
chats at bed-time. 

My hair was tumbling over my pillow, and my 
cheeks still burned with excitement, as mamma 
said, with a kiss, 

‘Rose, you are a very pretty child.” 

«Am I?” I replied. ‘But you are more than 
that, mamma, for you are a beautiful woman. 
Now don’t blush, dear, for you know you’ ve heard 
it before; and I met one of your old admirers 
this very afternoon—a Mr. Chancellor, whom 
Mrs. Jordan told me about. I shall never for- 
give you, mamma, that he is not my father. We 
might have been riding in our own carriage to- 
day, instead of trudging on foot. It is really too 
bad !” 

A faint flush colored my mother’s fair face with 
a delicate pink tinge, but beyond this, she seemed 
composed, even cold, as she answered, 

“Stop, Rose! I cannot let you run on so. 
Both you and Mrs. Jordan are under a great mis- 
take. Mr. Chancellor is no discarded suitor of 
mine, for the simple reason that he never offered 
himself to me.” 

‘«¢ But only because you would not let him,’’ I 
interposed, regretfully. ‘‘Oh, mamma! you never 
were the least bit of a flirt.’’ 

Mamma smiled, as she replied, ‘‘ My naughty 
little daughter seems quite disposed to make up 
for all my deficiencies in this line. No, Rose, I 
was not a flirt, and my heart had been disposed 
of before I suspected that Mr. Chancellor regarded 
me as anything beyond an ordinary acquaintance.” 

‘ «Refused the gold,’ ’’ I muttered, ‘‘ ‘and did 
accept the dross;’’’ for every one knew that poor 
papa had not amounted to much, though mamma 
was too loyal and self-respecting ever to admit 
this ; and when he died, ten years ago, instead of 
making any provision for his wife and child, 
everything was found to have been swallowed up 
in the general ruin. An unexpected legacy from 
a distant relative came just in time to save the 
desolate widow from almost menial employment 
to obtain the necessaries of life for herself and 
her little one; and although the bequest was far 
removed from wealth, it enabled us to live with 
great comfort in the place where we had now 
spent many happy years. 

I loved my pretty cottage-home, but I felt that 
my mother would grace a palace; and although 
we were visited by all the best people, yet, at 
times, I almost hated their carriages and conser- 
vatories, and resented the slightest approach to 
anything like patronage. I do not believe that 


eighteen-year-old head, although she often laughed 
at me, and declared that I lived in a sort of cloud- 
land, as though I were a reduced princess. 

‘‘It is you who are the reduced princess,” I 
would reply; ‘‘for you have been accustomed to 
all sorts of fine things, but I have not. Do you 
know, mamma, what I would do if I were rich?”’ 

‘Well, what?’ asked mamma, patiently, for 
about the hundreth time. 

‘Why, I would dress you in black velvet, with 
point lace; your hair should be braided around 
your head like a crown; and such high shoes !|— 
your heels should be a quarter of a yard, at the 
very least.”’ 

‘*But you would make me dreadfully uncom- 
fortable,’’ remonstrated mamma, with an antici- 
patory shrug. 

‘* Never mind,’”’ I replied, recklessly, ‘‘ you 
would be so much more imposing. I want you 
to look tall and queenly.”’ 

‘‘Why, you little reprobate, I am a full inch 
taller than you.’ 

‘Yes, darling, I know; but when a lady gets 
to be, not passe2 exactly, but out of her teens and 
twenties——” 

‘‘ And almost out of her thirties,” interpolates 
mamma. 

“Don’t say anything so horrid, please! I 
mean when she gets to be not so young as she 
was once, and has a giantess of a daughter be- 
sides, it isso nice for her to be tall and dignified- 
looking.”’ 

«¢ What a child you are, Rose!”’ says mamma, 
laughing. ‘You ‘giantess’ of five feet one! 
Will you ever be anything but a child, I wonder?” 

‘«Well, now, mamma,” said I, on the evening 
in question, with all the assurance of nineteen, 
‘««T am going to tell you that I have quite fallen in 
love with this Mr. Chancellor—he is so nice-look- 
ing and pleasant; and, vanity aside, I think he 
rather admires me. He said ever so many nice 
things to me; and when he bade me good-by, he 
kissed my hand.’ 

« Rose! Rose!’ exclaimed my mother, much 
shocked, ‘* Why did you allow this ?”’ 

I did not allow it, mamma. I had no idea 
of his intention. But, really, I did not mind it 
much—he is so venerable, you know; he told 
me that he was forty. He has been living in 
South America for ever so many years; that is 
where he made his fortune—and perkaps it is 
the custom there.” 

« And what about Alfred Hawthorne?’’ asked 
mamma. ‘I have heard nothing of him in all 
this chatter.’’ 

«Oh, Alfred is a poor man,’’ I replied, care- 
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over those musty law books. And I want a car- 
riage, and lots of things. Do you know that my 
pet slippers are actually beginning to ‘ go,’ and 
all my things, generally, are giving out? I de- 
cidedly incline to the opinion that Mr. Chancellor 
is my fate.” 

And in ten minutes I was asleep. 

Now mamma always had a lingering weakness 
for Alfred; and no wonder, for his courtesy to 
her was that of a knight-errant; and she did not 
take at all kindly to the idea of his being thrown 
over. Not that there was really. anything be- 
tween us; but this was not Alfred’s fault. 

Poor fellow! As I passed a certain lawyer’s 
office the next morning, a wistful face, and a pair 
of hungry eyes greeted me through the open 
window; but I walked on through the shaded 
street, beneath the drooping horse-chestnuts, now 
laden with their wealth of bloom; and the blue 
May sky overhead, and the delicious balmy breeze 
of May,the sunshine and the flowers, lent an 


elasticity to my step, and filled me with a wild,. 


restless longing, that suggested Mr. Chancellor’s 
words of the day before. ‘Impossible happi- 
ness!’’ We should see. 

I did my errand at “ the store,” the clerk who 
waited upon me, capering around behind his 
counter, and ‘ Miss Dillaye’’-ing me until I be- 
came perfectly sick of the sound of my name. 
Leaving him gazing down the street after my re- 
treating back, I rushed home in a great hurry— 
of which there was no sort of need—found a hand- 
some carriage before the door, and came suddenly 
upon mamma and Mr. Chancellor in the parlor. 

Truly, I thought, he has lost no time; and my 
pulses throbbed quickly with a vague expecta- 
tion of I scarcely knew what. Mamma and he 
were talking very composedly when I entered, 
and there had apparently been no excitement in 
the meeting. But why should there be? 

“This is my damask Rose, Mr. Chancellor,’’ 
said mamma, with a look of pride, as she kissed 
my flushed cheek. 

‘« «Princess Rose,’ ”’ said the visitor, smiling, 
as he took my hanid, ‘ but ‘Miss Dillaye’ to me, 
I suppose. How do you feel, Miss Rose, after 
our quiet little dissipation of yesterday ?’’ 

«I feel decidedly unsettled,’ I replied, reck- 
lessly, ‘‘and like ‘doing things’—I don’t care 
what. This weather is too lovely to be wasted on 
ordinary life.’’ 

‘‘ That is just what I think,’ said Mr. Chan- 
cellor, with alacrity, ‘‘and I have brought my 
carriage in the hope of inducing both of you 
ladies to use it for a long drive. If you will 
kindly allow me to be of the party, I shall feel 
still more grateful.”’ 





‘“‘Oh, mamma!” I exclaimed, seeing that she 
looked undecided, ‘‘Do let us loaf around the 
country this morning—it will be perfectly de- 
lightful !’’ ; 

“Shall you wear a sun-bonnet, Rose, and a 
ragged frock?’ asked mamma. ‘TI think that 
would be quite in character with ‘loafing around 
the country.’ ”’ 

‘Stand not on the order of your coming, but 
come at once,” said Mr. Chancellor, who was 
evidently exhilarated at the prospect of getting 
us on any terms. ‘I am sure you cannot resist 
that pleading face, Mrs. Dillaye; and I feel very 
much obliged to Miss Rose for her enthusiasm.’’ 

Mamma bowed assent, and we went. up stairs 
to get ready ; but I did not escape a gentle lecture 
on my precipitancy. I was obliged to attire my- 
self properly, to the last button of my gloves; 
there was to be no “loafing’’ in this respect ; but 
1 kept stealing furtive glances at mamma, who 
was absolutely radiant. Her delicately-tinted 
lilac bonnet, with its soft fall of lace, made just 
the right framing for her high-bred face ; while her 
dress of gray silk, and the light shawl thrown 
gracefully over her shoulders, were perfect in 
their way. I felt quite like a hoyden beside her, 
and could scarcely realize that she belonged to 
me—that we were actually bud and blossom. 

I thought that Mr. Chancellor looked very 
much delighted with us both; probably, as he 
was a stranger in the place, he was glad to get 
two undeniable ladies to occupy his carriage. 
Mamma’s style of entering it was a study, al- 
though done in the most unstudied way; and I 
resolved that even if Mr. Chancellor were an 
ogre, which he certainly was not, I should do 
my best to captivate him, just that mamma might 
have a carriage to ride in always. 

We rattled through the street, and passed the 
office where Alfred still sat at his reading; 
and I saw that he recognized us. Possibly a 
pang crossed his heart. A queer feeling, cer- 
tainly, came over me, as I wondered why the right 
people were always poor, and the wrong ones 
rich. 

I glanced at Mr. Chancellor, to find his eyes 
fixed upon me, with a sort of laughing inquiry. 
Involuntarily, I put my hands to my cheeks. If 
I could only keep down that horrid color! The 
least thing would bring it surging over my face. 

**Don’t hide the roses,’”’ said Mr. Chancellor; 
‘‘ they are the only ones you wear to-day.” 

Mamma glanced at me rather gravely. 

I do not think you can be very well, Rose,” 
said she, ‘‘ you have seemed so restless since 
yesterday. But we will try to think only of 
these sweet country sights and sounds. What a 
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perfect day for driving! No dust, and this de- 


licious flower-scented air. I smell apple-blos- 
soms, I am sure. If it were not too early, I 
should say that new-mown hay was afloat on the 
breeze. You have a fine pair of horses, Mr. 
Chancellor ; their pace is so spirited, and yet re- 
gular and even.” 

What man is not pleased to hear his horses 
praised? Mr. Chancellor looked perfectly radiant 
when mamma addressed him, and, probably, out 
of pity for my confusion, he did not notice me 
again for some time. 

I was glad to be left to myself, for I felt very 
strangely, and not at all happy. Now that the 
prize I had wanted seemed to be fast approaching 
my grasp, it was losing its glamour, and I was 
not sure that I would put forth my hand for it, 
after all. I might ride in my carriage, and yet 
feed on husks; and I felt an unwonted tender- 
ness for Alfred, over whose faithful heart I had 
probably driven that very morning. I almost 
wished that I had never seen Mr. Chancellor. 
It seemed scarcely fair that mamma’s old ad- 
mirers should start up so unexpectedly for the 
torment of her daughter. This man might better 
have stayed in South America, and left me in 
peace to Alfred. 

In short, I was a spoiled, unreasonable child, 
end deserved to be sent supperless to bed. 

1 found myself listening to the conversation be- 
tween mamma and Mr. Chancellor; and as mam- 
ma’s sweet, cultivated tones floated toward me, 
and her remarks, so bright and intellectual, and 
yet perfectly free from pedantry, lingered in my 
ears, I felt painfully the vast difference between 
a half-fledged, uncultivated girl, and a mature, 
highly-cultivated woman. 

I was piqued, too, to see what a different Mr. 
Chancellor this was from the man who had paid 
me empty compliments the day before. I felt 
really provoked now to think he had kissed my 
hand—even Alfred had never ventured to do that. 
His whole face looked illuminated from contact 
with a mind that could appreciate his scientific 
yearnings; and I wondered if it would not be a 
rather stupid thing to be Mrs, Chancellor, and sit 
in a corner like that all my life, while my husband 
carried on a sensible conversation with my mother. 

“Is your head better, Rose?’’ asked mamma, 
tenderly. 

I started a little, for it seemed to me that my 
present trouble was more with my heart than 
iny head. 

‘Poor child!’ said Mr. Chanceilor. ‘She 
looked so full of life when we starced; I wish 
we could. do samething to make her more com- 
fortable.’* ° 





I roused myseit with an effort. 

“T do not believe thore-is anything tne matter 
with me. I was busy listening to»you and Mr. 
Chancellor, mamima—trying to improve myself.” 

Mamma flushed, and smiled; and Mr. Chan- 
cellor said, laughingly, 

“If you had stopped at the ‘you,’ in your sen- 
tence, Miss Rose, it would have- been perfectly 
unobjectionable. But I am glad to see you look 
brighter, and more-like the princess of yesterday.” 

That was it; I was evidently nothing, if not 
gay ; so I vigorously resolved to be gay forthwith. 
I prattled away on nearly every subject in the 
universe, eliciting an occasional laugh from Mr. 
Chancellor, and an occasional warning look from 
mamma; and it was a relief, to at least two‘of us, 
when the drive came to an end, and we were de- 
posited again at our own door. 

“Why, Rose, what is the matter with you? I 
never knew you to beliave in this way before; 
and I shall have to treat you like a child, if you 
act so much like one,” said mamma. 

Of course, I expected this, and for reply, I 
burst into’ tears. 

‘*T really do not feel well, mamma; and I got 
along a great deal better with Mr. Chancellor, 
yesterday, when I had him to myself. I didn’t 
like him a bit to-day.” 

My mother looked at me for a moment, and 
then kissed me gravely, and ordered me to bed. 

‘«* Lie down,” said she, ‘until dinner-time, and 
I think you will feel better.” 

I did as I was bid, and soon forgot my troubles 
in the deep sleep of girlhood. 

We saw a great deal of Mr. Chancellor from 
that time. ‘He and Mrs. Dillaye,” he said, 
‘‘were old friends ;’’ and although Mrs. Jordan 
looked very knowing at this, she honorably kept 
the secret from spreading abroad, contenting her- 
self with saying occasionally to me, 

‘So, you are really going to be a princess, it 
seems, Rose; don’t forget, my dear, that I set 
the ball going. I shall expect some very plea- 
sant drives in that fine carriage.’ 

I experienced the pleasures of patronage in 
anticipation, and answered these remarks with 
the most benevolent promises. 

Sometimes, I took drives with Mr. Chancellor 
alone, and sometimes mamma was with us; but 
I always found him nicer when I had him alone. 
He enjoyod talking with mamma, and they had 
endless confabs on the piazza, in the long summer 
evenings; but, meantime, I was getting really 
tired of expecting somethiug that never hap- 
pened. 

Alfred Hawthorne had quite given me up; he 
scarcely ever came to the house; he passed me 
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with @ or on “the street. Sodiety:  gérterably be- 
stowed me-upop»Mr. Chancellor; but a kind 
friend, one day; brought me. th¢ report that 
‘* that little fiirt, Rose* Dillaye, ‘didn’ t know her 
own mind, and had kept Mr. Chancellor hanging 
off and on for the last three months: perhaps 
he would get tired, though, and leave her in the 
lurch yet.” 

I went to mamma in tears, and begged her to 
tell that horrid man not to come to the house 
any more. Mamma turned pale, and said that 
she would speak to Mr. Chancellor, that very 
evening. 

I was pacing the gravel-walk, beneath the side- 
window, when I heard Mr. Chancellor say, dis- 
tinetly, 

‘Poor child! You really must let me take her 
under my protection at once.” 

I waited for nothing more, but made a wild 
rush up stairs to my room, and threw myself on 
the bed. His voice sounded so confident; he 
seemed very sure of me, and it must be that 
mamma had encouraged him. I would have to 
deeide now at once—and what could I do? I 
neither wanted to take, nor to refuse him; and 
they were probably talking the whole matter 
over even now. A cold chill crept over me at 
the bare idea of marrying Mr. Chancellor; but 
the chill of poverty stood between me and Alfred, 
even if he had continued to care for me. 

Mamma was an everlasting time in getting up 
that night. I wanted, and yet dreaded to see her, 

I had fallen asleep, while waiting and listen- 
ing for her step, and woke to find her bending 
over me in the moonlight. She pressed a kiss on 
my brow, as I opened my eyes; and I held her 
dear hand, as I said, tremblingly, 

‘Well, mamma?”’ 

‘Rose,’ said she, and her voice sounded a 
little husky and strange, ‘‘I want you to answer 
me a question, with perfect truthfulness. Do 
you care at all for Mr. Chancellor? I mean, as 
a woman should care for the man she marries ?”’ 

I shook all over. He had asked me of her, 
then, and this had kept her so long. The truth 
came out suddenly; it secmed to make a rush for 
my lips before I could stop it. 

*‘T don’t care for him, mamma—not the least 
bit in the world; but, perhaps, I have encouraged 
him, and—— Don’t you really think I ought 
to marry him? I suppose he has offered him- 
self?” 

** Yes,’ was “the reply, ‘‘he has offered him- 
self.”’ 

«Then what do you think, mamma?” 

“I think,” whispered my mother, as she 
buried her face in the pillow, “that I am the 





happiest woman living, and you are my own 
dear child!’ 

Light began to dawn upon me; but the sur- 
prise fairly took away the power of speech. 

“Oh, mamma!’’ I finally gasped, and began 
to cry. 

Mamma took me in her arms, and rocked 
me, just as she used to do when I was a little 
child. 

“Tam so glad!’’ I said, at last. ‘‘But what 
a blind beetle I have been! I might have seen 
it all from the beginning, instead of fancying that 
a man like Mr. Chancellor could want a silly 
child like me. And you will have the carriage 
all the same, mamma; but I shall not have to 
marry Mr. Chancellor. I am so happy to be rid 
of him!” 

‘But you will have to take him for a father, 
Rose—are you ready to do this ?”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed!’’ I exclaimed, with fervor. ‘He 
will be perfectly delightful as a father! How I 
wish I had known this sooner.” 

‘You would scarcely have known it now,” 
was the reply, ‘“‘had it not been for your dis- 
tress this morning. I could not bring myself 
even to tell it to you; but when I consulted with 
Mr. Chancellor, as to what was best to be done, 
he declared that he would wait no longer, and 
insisted on giving you the protection of a father 
at once.” 

‘«That is what I heard,’’ said I, with an intense 
desire to hide my diminished head; ‘and as I 
thought it meant something else, I felt like flying 
to the ends of the earth.”’ 

‘* While I feared,’’ said the dear mamma, ‘that 
possibly you might have a lingering regard for 
Mr. Chancellor, and hence my question before I 
ventured on any confession. But my little Rose, 
it seems, was only dazzled by a carriage; and we 
shall all be very happy, I trust, when we have 
smoothed out Alfred’s ruffled plumage.”’ 

“If Alfred chooses to go away,”’ said I, vin- 
dictively, ‘‘ Alfred may stay away.”’ 

‘‘Hush, hush!’’ whispered mamma. ‘You 
owe him something, Rose, for considerab'» haugh- 
tiness on your part. He loves you dearly, and 
I cannot be cheated out of my son.”’ 

We talked long into the night; and mamma 
looked so young and pretty, her eyes luminous 
with a soft light, and a warm glow on her cheek, 
that I did not wonder at Mr. Chancellors’s fit 
fulness. 

When he folded me in his arms, the next 
morning, and kissed my cheek, he said warmly, 

‘*Rose, my dear little daughter, I have yearn- 
ed over you from the first moment that I saw 
you. You know now why I kissed your hand, 
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fearing, at the time, that I had almost offended 


you? J kissed you, child, for your mother.” 

I did not resent it in the least, but noiselessly 
left them together—these mature lovers, who 
seemed to have renewed their spring-time—and 
went away to laugh a little over my vanity. 

I do not know how my mamma managed it, 
but she brought Alfred back to his allegiance; 





and in spite of my grand ideas, and my réle of 
Princess, I am, at this present speaking, engaged 
to marry a poor young lawyer. 

But as mamma rides in her carriage, and papa 
Chancellor declares that we shall not leave “the 
homestead’’—said homestead being a grand stone 
mansion of his own building—this fate may not 
be so hard, after all. 
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I cuoss a violet, large and fair, 

Observed its hue, and then the sky's, 
Admiring each, as matchless quite, 

*Till azure, in a lovelier guise, 

*Neath baby’s brow, attracted me, 

And paled their blueness speedily. 

No flower on earth, no blue of skies, 

Can match the beauty of her eyes; 

For in their wells of liquid blue, 

Love’s own sweet soul seems shining through. 


Upon a peak of shimmering sand 

I chanced to cast my eyes one day; 

Ha, Ha! we’er coining countless gold, 
The roguish sunbeams seemed to say. 
The glit’ring grains did golden seem, 
So brightly burnished by each gleam. 
Shine on, quoth I, for pleasure shine, 
Your gold is bright—but not like mine; 
For your forced gold will ne’er compare 
With wy wee girlie’s golden hair, 


A rose-bush also chalienged me, 

Or seemed to, in a cunning way, 

To scan her choice array of buds, : 
And find aught sweetly red as they. 

I viewed them with a loving eye, 





But felt constrained to make reply: 
None, badded eust, west, north, vr south, 
Charm me like baby’s rose-bad mouth ; 
Your buds are fragrant, that is true, 

But her pure breath is fragrant two. 


I've watched, well pleased, the dimples tance 
In waves that laugh at staid old earth ; ‘ 
But far more pleasing ‘tis to see 

My baby’s dimples dance with mirth. 

Prithee, what princess could bequeath 

Pearls fairer than her pearly tecth? 

Learning to nibble cunningly, 

And bite my lip so daintily, 

That oft I kiss her in my bliss, 

And ask, what charmer rivals this? 


"Tis needless on this theme to dwell; 
All Nature's beauty cheers and charms 
A heart like mine; but still 1 think 
I've richer beauty in my arms. 

"Tis true, the casket is but small, 

But outward beauty is not all, 

For, to complete the perfect whole, 

My pet is dowered with a soul; 

A soul whose deathless bloom niay be 
Perfect through all eternity. 
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IN THE PINE WOODS. 
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Parnt me childhood’s simple joys, 
Memory ! how we strolled, blithe boys, 
Through these pine woods, black and red, 
O’er their needles, thickly spread ; 
Treasured cones, in wonder scanned 
Pillared stems, and awful band ; 
Dreaming oft with fancies fond 

Of scenes unknown that rose beyond. 


Eager youth! Life's richest glow 

Shone where these vast pine woods grow; 

Nests we robbed here, squirrels sought, 

With fresh beauties fed young thought; 

Rhymed beneath the fragrant shade, 

_ Forays into’ Elf-land made; 

Aa, all-grace, one by us moved, 

Trembling, told her here—we loved! 
Vout. LXV.—3 





Manhood, "midst life’s work, life’s snares, 
Struggling through a world of cares, 
With soul-problems face to fuce, 

Muses, here withdrawn, brief space ; 
Through the stems, when slanting stray 
Sunbeams, views fate’s chequered play ; 
Or, more hopeful, learns to find, 

E’en in death, love deeply shrined. 


Toil-bowed, here shall be my home, 
Where grave thoughts may fitly come; 
Birds I'll watch the green roof through 
Flitting earth with cone-chips strew; 
Note afar eve’s sapphire skies 

From the hills in glory rise, 

Types of whither age should wend 

If at length with heaven ‘twould blend. 
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Ursuta unclosed the door, and looked in, and 
having so looked in, entered the room and made 
her way to the fire. 

No one was there but Felicia, and on a foot- 
stool upon the hearth Felicia sat, moveiess and 
silent, one elbow resting on her knee, her open 
hand pressed against her cheek. She was not 
dreaming in an idle, enjoyable fashion, as any 
other girl would have been doing. She rarely 
dreamed, so Ursula knew, and, apart from this, 
her first glance told her that the girl was in one 
of the worst of her moods. The tense stillness of 
her slight figure expressed it; that wretched 
covering of her cheek with the fierce, thin, young 
hand expressed it; and when she reached the 
other side of the fire-place, and sat down, Ursula 
saw that her face expressed it fearfully. 

She did not speak at first, and Ursula knowing 
every change of shadow—there were so few bright- 
enings—that crossed and roused the tempestuous 
nature, recognized this one, and was silent also. 
The flame of self-torment would leap out before 
long, despite the barrier of pride. 

And so it was. For a few moments the girl 
actually turned upon her all at once with an angry 
gesture. 

‘* Why are you lookingat me?” shesaid. ‘‘ What 
are you thinking of?” 

Of you, Felicia,’ Ursula answered, simply. 

“Of me?” she said, with a depth of self-scorn 
fearful to beho!d. ‘Of me?” 

“TI am wondering,” said Ursula, ‘“ what has 
hurt you to-night.” 

‘Hurt me?” was her echo. ‘ What should 
hurt me? You always think that I have been 
hurt if I am silent. Yes, you know so well 
that——”’ 

«* Hush !”’ said Ursula, in her strong, even tone. 

The raised, harsh voice dropped at once, almost 
as if silenced by a spell. But the storm was not 
stilled. It was working in the girl’s whole frame 
so strongly, that she was fairly trembling in her 
struggle against it, and, in the end, notwithstand- 
ing her efforts, it conquered her. Suddenly, the 
hand fell from her cheek, showing the broad, un- 
sightly scar, throbbing with fiery red. 

*‘ Ursula !’’ she cried out the next moment, and, 
with one swift movement, she slipped down upon 
the hearth, and hung upon the woman’s knee, 
sobbing in a hushed, wild way, almost terrible. 
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‘* Don’t speak tome,” she said. ‘* Don’t touck 
me! I cannot bear it! Let me alone until this 
is over.” 

Ursula did not try to control her—did not even 
caress her at the first outburst. She knew what 
was coming, almost without hearing a word of ex- 
planation. 

But when at last the desperate, impassioned 
creature raised her head, she laid a gentle hand 
upon her arm, and the simple gesture seemed to 
have a sort of softening influence, for the next 
words were uttered in a manner strangely hum- 
ble for Felicia Unsworth. 

‘** Have you seen her?’ she said. 

A sudden rush of sympathy thrilled Ursula like 
magnetism from her heart’s core to the tips of the 
firm, cool fingers, that moved in a subtly ex- 
pressed caress upon the slender arm. 

** Yes, I have seen her.”’ 

Felicia bent her face until her cheek, the 
scarred cheek, rested upon the kindly hand. 

“She is very pretty, Ursula ?”’ 

** Yes,”’ Ursula answered. 

“The style of woman Martin likes—low- 
voiced, and peaceful, and sweet; altogether un- 
like me. 
for.” 

Ursula’s hand moved a little again; but she 
said nothing, even though she half-imagined she 
could feel the hot blood beating in the disfigur- 
ing scar resting upon her wrist. 

It was a hard task she had taken upon herself, 
when, of her own free-will, she had resolved to 
help Felicia Unsworth to bear the burden of her 
life. Few women would have made such a reso- 
lution, and fewer would have held to it, if they 
had possessed courage, and earnest, womanly 
sympathy enough to make it. She was not young; 
she had lived through sorrow of her own. There 
was no particular need that she shuuld come to 
an out-of-the-way country-house to care for an 
unhappy girl, whose nature had been warped, 
whose life had been embittered, and who had no 
claim upon her save that of their common suffer- 
ing, and the shadow of a relationship. And yet 
she had come, and had never faltered in her re- 
solve, even when Felicia was at her worst, which 
was a worst bad enough, Heaven knows. Ursula’s 
f day was past, so tong past that she looked back at 
j her girlhood with a thrill of hushed, tender pain, 
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such as she felt in these later years, when God’s 
world was at its sweetest, on some still, golden 
autumn day, or when she looked up at some great, 
calm, white star, hung in the solemn blue at mid- 
night, when such experiences came to her; in 
fact, as were stirrings of a soul only held to earth 
by the simple weight of mortality. 

Until she came, Felicia had almost lived alone. 
The old country-house, which had belonged to her 
father, had been her home all her life, and in 
these days she certainly did not care to leave it, 
though it cannot be said that she had any girlish 
enthusiasm, or love for its quaint beauty. The 
one misery of her life had overpowered all else. 
She was not like Ursula; no experience could ever 
make her like Ursula—nature had cast her ina 
different mould. Three years ago she had been a 
strong, healthful young creature, fiery and happy, 
and with a face whose beauty won admiration on 
every side, though she cared little for it. She 
had a betrothed lover, whose affection for her 
made her whole future fair with promise. She 
was fortunate, if imperfect—and she laid no claim 
to perfection. 

This was how the world stood with her three 
years ago, when the whole earth changed its face 
to her in one short hour. 

It was a sad thing, people said ; a terrible thing 
—theaccident. She was alone in her room, stand- 
ing before a mirror, putting the last touch to her 
light. evening toilet. Her lover awaited her below ; 
guests were arriving at the house. One might 
have thought the cup of her girlish happiness was 
filled tothe brim. It was only a slight movement 
which was the cause of all that followed, or, per- 
haps, a breath of air coming through the half- 
closed door, which wafted her thin sleeve too near 
the light. In a second the flames were soaring 
above her head, and in less than twenty minutes 
she was carried to her bed, unconscious even of 
her fiery torture. There was no rejoicing that 
night; the guests went home, the lights in the re- 
ception-rooms were put out, and, simultaneously, 
the lights in the almost dying girl’s life were ex- 
tinguished for ever; the flowers of her youth and 
beauty faded into a shriveled mockery of their 
natural bloom. 

She came out of her chamber three months 
later, worn, maimed, and disfigured, a fearful 
scar upon one cheek, a fearful scar upon her life. 
Her nature had never been a particularly soft and 
tender one; but now it seemed warped and em- 
bittered forever. When Ursula came she found 
her repressed, silent, and moody. In her fierce 
resentiaent against fate, there was no hope for 
any softening of her misery, no effort to find any. 


She was bitter almost to vindictiveness, She even } again. 








met with hardness and indifference, this woman 
who had resolved to be her friend. 

‘Tf you have anything to say to me about re- 
signation, and ‘ Heaven’s will,’ and ‘crosses,’’’ she 
said, abruptly, the first time they were alone 
together, ‘‘you may as well say it now. I am 
used to hearing such things, and am learning to 
listen to them with a reasonable degree of indif- 
ference.” 

‘“‘T have nothing of the kind to say,”’ was Ur- 
sula’s unmoved reply. 

That night, when Martin Oswald came, she un- 
derstood all. She had the power to read others 
clearly, yet with a grave tenderness which was 
still just in its measuring; and she had held the 
girl in the hollow of her hand in an hour. But 
five minutes after the lover’s first appearance, the 
hand in which she held her, the delicately per- 
ceptive hand, began to tremble. 

‘‘He is my lover,” said Felicia, half-defiantly; 
afterward. ‘‘I suppose you undersiand that I © 
should have been his wife now if—if I had dared. 
I have put him off from time to time because I did 
not dare. Do you understand that ?’’ 

If she had not. understood it before, she would 
have done so then ; as it was, a shock of hard pain 
struck her. The girl’s eyes sought hers as it 
were, and she saw that a dull yearning lay behind 
the fire in their dark depths. She was trying this 
man day by day, playing a long, drawn-out game 
of self-torture, with what might have been a life- 
happiness. In his decisive, rather cold face, Ur- 
sula had read a great deal. For stern honor’s 
sake, he would render up his life with immovable 
strength of will; he would never falter in any set 
purpose through the yearnings other men might 
feel; no dream of tender bliss would ever move ~ 
him. If he had not cared for Felicia, he would 
have held true to her, not from fear of condemna- 
tion, not from any shrinking from giving her pain 
by his falschood, simply because it would be im- 
possible for him to swerve from the path of right. 
But, undemonstrative as he was, it seemed that he 
was true in heart yet; he bore with the girl's 
fierce, unstable words with some degree of ten- 
derness. Something of the warmth of love and 
pity helped him in his forbearance; and though 
he had much to bear, he bore it unfalteringly. 

‘*I am not of your world,” Felicia said to Ur- 
sula, at the close of one of her most unreasonabie 
days. ‘I rage against fate the more that I know 
it is all in vain. Your nature is different; but it 
is not yourself you may, thank for it. Thank the 
God who gave you your calm, white soul. There 
is,no gall.in your blood as there is in mine.” 
And then, almost the next moment, she broke out 
“Oh, how madIam. Why cannot I talg 
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what I can get. 
once——”’ 

“ He loves you now,”’ said Ursula. 

She began to walk up and down the room, as she 
had a frantic way of doing when she was excited. 

‘“*No,’’she said. ‘Yes, perhaps hedoes. Love 
does not die an easy death with such a man as he 
is. But he cannot love me as he did when I 
could make him happy, because I was happy my- 
self. No need to accuse him then—no need to 
torture myself. I had as much to give as he had ; 
now I have nothing, and he has all. And yet 
while I know I am wearing out his very soul, I 
must go on—I must, Ursula, I see his face set- 
tling into its hard, cruel lines, and though I know 
so well what it means, I say to myself, ‘One word 
more—one trial more!’ and some day I shall go 
so far that I shall lose all.” 

Thus it had been for nearly two years, and, 
during this time, Ursula’s burdén had been the 
constant failing of her steadfast effort to smooth 
Felicia’s way. The plans concerning the mar- 
riage were indefinite in the extreme. It hung on 
from month to month, now near, now, as it would 
seem, half-forgotten ; and Ursula began to see that 
Oswald had lost some shade of warmth, though 
he was more strictly faithful and assiduous than 
ever. He had loved Felicia in those happier days, 
and certainly no misfortune would have changed 
him. It was not the misfortune; it was its ter- 
rible result which was wearing him. 

Then came the visitor. A distant relative had 
died, leaving a daughter, and this daughter had 
written to Felicia to ask for the protection of her 
home until she could find her place in the world. 

It might have been thata fresh, miserable spirit 
of restlessness took possession of the girl after 
this. She was fitful and uncertain beyond mea- 
sure—silent, impassioned, remorseful, and de- 
fiant; everything by turn, nothing long. 

‘Tam going to give you a beauty to look at,’’ 
she said to Martin Oswald. ‘ How will you like 
that?” 

And full of hardened folly as the words were, 
Ursula saw the worn hand resting on the mantel, 
cling to the marble almost convulsively, and the 
inner shadow of wild, desperate yearning fill the 
dark, disfigured face. But regarding her from 
his own stand-point of weight and measure, Os- 
wald dia not see this, or, if he did, scarcely com- 
prehended it. She had been seeking to try his 
patience all the evening, so he looked at her coldly. 

«‘ You are not in a fair mood, Felicia,’’ he said. 

She could not conquer the yearning in a mo- 
ment. it lingered, and caused her to falter in- 
wardly, even while her evil spirit prompted her 
to retort. 


See, Ursula, he did love me 





«¢ Am I ever in a fair mood ?’’ she said. 

«Not often of late, Felicia,’’ he answered, still 
more coldly. 

She echoed the words mockingly. 


‘‘ Not often of late, Felicia; not often, ever, I . 


think, Felicia. It was a wonderfully apt idea to 
call me Felicia, was it not? I wonder who we are 
to thank for it? Felicia!’ in a very depth of 
passionate scorn. 

And yet in passing the room-door later in the 
evening, Ursula caught a glimpse of her clinging 
to his breast in a‘tempest of remorse, which shook 
her from head to foot. 

‘‘T am turning your heart to stone,” she was 
erying out. ‘‘The time will come when you can- 
not forgive me, when no sacrifice of mine can 
bring back to me what I have thrust out of my 
life—when you cannot give me what you would. 
Oh, God ! how helpless I am against myself. Why 
should I deserve such a nature? Could a God 
have given it to me!” 

From the first, Ursula had been somewhat 
anxious concerning the advent of this guest ; but 
when she saw the girl fairly, her fears were re- 
lieved upon one point at least. It would bethrough 
no fault of hers if her presence added one iota to 
Felicia’s morbid pain. z 

She came down into the dimly fire-lit room, 
as they sat together; a woman fair and young, 
with a fine, pure face, and beautiful, easily-read 
eyes; and when she entered, Felicia, who was 
sitting upon the hearth-rug, and resting upon her 
friend’s knee, turned upon her arm to measure 
her as it were with a glance. 

Ursula rose and kissed her, just as she had 
kissed her by way of greeting an hour before. 
Felicia stood up and gave her a hand, still regard- 
ing her with the smouldering eagerness in her 
eyes. It was characteristic of her peculiar tem- 
perament that even the sweet, sensitive face 
should not move her to any ephemeral girlish en- 
thusiasm of pitying welcome. She had never 
in her life been susceptible to temporary outward 
influence. After being thus received, Olive 
Gowan moved toward a shadowed corner, and 
slipped into a seat, and from that moment she 
slipped into her position in the household in a 
like quiet and unobtrusive manner. 

The lights had not been brought in when Martin 
Oswald made his appearance, and it was not until 
Felicia spoke that he was aware of the new comer’s 
presence. 

‘‘There is some one here,” 
Oswald, Olive.”’ 

And Oswald, turning with his usual grave ease 
of manner toward : 
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before him, with a fair-featured face, and soft, 
large eyes upraised to his, and, for some inex- 
plicable reason or other, he started a little, struck 
with an absurd fancy of finding himself confronted 
by a vision. 

It was a sweet vision enough, too, the most pre- 
judiced could not have failed to admit. Olive 
Gowan was a new element introduced into the old 
stormy life. She was what Ursula might have 
been in extreme youth—Ursula without sorrow, 
and without worldly experience. She was gentle, 
fearless, and guileless; she bore with Felicia as 
only Ursula did; she was tender without weak- 
ness, pure of soul, aud sweet in womanly ways. 
Ursula had a fancy of her own about her. It 
seemed to her that if she had lived in certain 
dark ages, Olive Gowan would have been one of 
the maiden martyrs. 

Olive had been in the house a little over a month, 
when, entering the sitting-room one day, Ursula 
found herself confronting a scene whose strange- 
ness made her courage fail her suddenly. Olive 
had been out for some hours, and having returned, 
tired out with walking, had lain down upon a 
sofa near the fire, and, perhaps, overpowered by 
the warmth of the fire, had fallen asleep just as 
she had come in. 

And so she lay when Ursulaentered. But this 
was not all. At the other end of the room, far 
away from her, stood Martin Oswald, utterly 
silent, utterly motionless, his head bared, his cold 
face set and pale, his eyes resting on the girl’s 
reposeful figure. Ursula remembered that she 
had heard some one enter some minutes before; 
but as Felicia had not been summoned, she had 
imagined it to be a servant. She turned away 
without a word, and went up to her room, and 
when she reached it, she heard the hall-door close 
as Oswald left the house. He had not seen Fe- 
licia at all. 

There might have been a fate in Felicia’s mood 
that night, it was so fierce a one, Ursula found 
herself almost ‘shrinking from her more than 
once ; but Olive’s fair, fine face, whitening a little 
through very sensitive pity, wore a shining, ten- 
der look from beginning to end. There was always 
this soft, pure pity for Felicia in her face at such 
times; but on this occasion, something of its sha- 
dow seemed to fall upon Oswald also. She was 
moved to sorrow forher sake, too, Ursula thought; 
and surely it was so; for when Felicia had left 
them, and they three were alone together, the 
impulse broke its bounds. 

There was a single moment of silence, in which 
Martin Oswald stood near the mantel, resting his 
brow upon his hand, his stern eyes fixed upon the 
hearth-stone ; and then Ursula was conscious of a 





soft stirring at her side, and with one swift move- 
ment, Olive had reached him, and touched his 
arm with her light hand. 

“Oh, bear with her!’’ she said. 
She loves you.” , 

He looked up, roused ina moment. She might 
have been a spirit, with her white, transfigured 
face, and fair, appealing eyes. Something long 
slumbering started to life in’ him in a breath’s 
space. Ursula, watching, saw it with a tremor of 
recognition—it was so strong for a moment, s@ 
fearful in its strength ; it was so near conquering 
him. The white figure, the white, shining face, 
the star-like shining eyes, might have been the 
embodiment of the angel of his lost happiness. 
This was the single thought his gaze expressed, 
with an intensity scarcely to be overcome. 

Ursula held her breath, she so feared for him. 
But though there was need for feer, he did not 
fail. He broke the silence at last in a voice calmer 
than she had hoped to hear. 

‘««T have borne with her,” he said. ‘I do pity 
her. I will remember that she loves me.” 

This was all. 

Only a few minutes later Ursula stood at the 
door of Felicia’s chamber, almost fancying that 
the beatings of her heart echoed through the cor- 
ridor. She had an uncontrollable longing to rouse 
her to a sense of her danger. It seemed to her 
strained imagining that her summons upon the 
chamber door was a summons to call her back 
from the brink of the grave of her love. The love 
was dead and buried, and but a few steps more 
would carry her to the sepulchre, whose exist- 
ence she was ever fearing, and yet had never fully 
awakened to. It was a feverish fancy ; but from 
this hour Ursula was ruled by it. 

* Felicia,”’ she said, half-breathlessly, when she 
had entered. ‘‘ Felicia, go down stairs.’ 

Felicia rose from her seat, and looked at her 
blindly. She had been weeping in a wild, re- 
morseful way, and her eyes were heavy and 
clouded with tears. 

“Why?” she asked. ‘ Why do you say this?” 

«Because I love you,” said Ursula; ‘‘ because 
it is right that you should try to undo the wrong 
you have done to-night. Yes, you must go.’’ 

And, strangely enough, the girl turned toward 
the door, and went out slowly without another 
word, 

Far in the night, beyond midnight it seemed, 
Ursula awakened to find her standing by her bed- 
side. 

‘Don’t get up,’’ she said, in a strange, resolute 
voice. ‘There is no need. I only came to look 
at you. I have been sitting in the room for 
nearly two hours. How quiet your face was when 
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you slept. I wonder if mine ever looks so. 1 
am going to be married, Ursula.” 

«You promised him this to-night ?”’ Ursulasaid. 

‘“‘Yes.’”’ And then, as if she wanted to end 
here, she bent and kissed her friend’s forehead. 
‘©Good-night,’’ she said. 

‘‘ Good-night,’’ Ursula answered. ‘And God 
bless you.” 

Felicia had left the bedside, but hearing this, 
she turned half round again, holding her light 
above her head, so that it fell upon her scarred 
cheek. 

‘‘Why do you say that ?”’ she said, unsteadily. 
‘©Has He ever blessed me, and is it likely He 
will begin now.’’” And then turned away again, 
as suddenly as she had stopped, and left Ursula 
in the darkness to her pain. 

But her moods were less fitful and hard to bear 
with after this. Not that she softened exactly ; it 
was scarcely that so much as that she seemed to 
hold herself under control with a new-resolution. 
Bitter speeches were less frequent, and though 
she was more silent than usual, she was less 
sullen. 

There were to be few preparations for the mar- 
riage; she was fixed in her resolve on this point. 

““Why should I have such thinge?”’ she said, 
to Ureula. ‘‘ Olive shall have them when her turn 
comes, and there will be no mockery in it.”’ 

She was not as hard in her manner toward Olive 
as Ursula had feared she would be. She had 
spared her much, strange to say, and, somehow 
or other it came about that Olive took into her 
own hands the task of making the wedding-dress, 
and would let no one share it with her. It was 
a gentle fancy of hers to make the pretty work a 
labor of love. 

The winter had warmed into spring, and the 
spring roses were beginning to bloom, when she 
took the work in hand; and, as the days grew 
brighter and more summer-like, they fell into the 
habit of sitting together at the open window, 
Felicia looking on in silence while the other two 
were at work. 

They had been sitting thus during the whole of 
one long morning, and Felicia’s silence communi- 
cating itself to them, a sort of stillness had fallen 
upon them. This silence was suddenly broken 
by Felicia’s rising, all at once, and flashing past 
them out of the room, without a word—without a 
sound even, other than the one Ursula, and Ur- 
sula alone, had heard—a sound like a swiftly in- 
drawn breath. 

The two looked up simultaneously. 

At the door stood Martin Oswald. What did 
it mean? But they were neither of them to learn 


at that time. He came forward to them, pale ; 





} still, but apparently as gravely at ease as ever he 


had been in his life. 

‘“‘ Ought I tohave come in?’’ he said. “If not, 
I can only plead ignorance of the state of affairs.” 
And he glanced downward, as if in grave admi- 
ration of the heavy billows of white satin falling 
from Olive’s lap, and draping themselves about 
her feet. 

But this was the beginning of the end. 

When Felicia came into the room to meet her 
lover, the two women, who loved and pitied her, 
almost started. The fire and color had died out 
of her face, leaving it hard and cold, and her 
mouth was drawn a little out of its natural curve 
as if by pain. She entered the room steadily, yet 
as with a strange footstep, and when she spoke te 
Martin, it seemed that she found it hard to con. 
front him, and so her eyes sought Ursula’s. 

*“<T am not well,” she said. ‘You must ex- 
euse me. I scarcely think I am well enough to 
entertain you. I don’t know what it is is 
But before she had finished, she staggered so that 
Martin held out his arms, and would have caught 
her, but that his touch seemed to give her a 





novel strength which helped her to steady herself. - 


‘“‘No,”’ she said, putting his hand aside. “TI 
am not going to faint. It is not so bid as 
that.” 

No one of them had ever seen her in such a 
mood, or heard her speak in such a tone before. 
To Ursula the very quietness of her manner was 
actually a shock; but it was evident that Martin 
did not understand, and that Olive was only 
anxious. 

After she went to her room they did not see 
her again that day, and the next morning she was 
herself again. Indeed, all traces of the altera- 
tion wrought in the past few weeks had been so 
far swept away that she seemed to have gone 
back to the time when she had been at her worst. 
An evil spirit seemed to possess her, she was so 
uncontrolled in her moods. 

It was a heavy burden that Martin Oswald 
bore during the few weeks that intervened be- 
tween this time and the wedding-day—the wed- 
ding-day that never came. Only the sternest 
sense of honor could have held him true to him- 
self; only the sternest honor did hold him true. 
Even Olive, whose gentle pity had often made her 
blind heretofore, saddened in her sorrow for both. 
Ursula, finding that her power was gone, stood 
aloof, and looked on with an aching heart. She 
had understood the girl before; but in these 
days it seemed impossible to understand-her, she 
seemed so utterly lost. 

But the time came when to Ursula, at least, the 
mystery was made clear. 
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It had been one of Felicia’s dark days, and at 
its close she was standing with Ursula before the 
open window at which they had sat the morning 
Olive was making the wedding-dress. The wed- 
ding-dress was finished now, and laid away in a 
closed room up-stairs. 

«¢ How well I shall look in it,’’ Felicia had said. 
“ How well this will set it off." And she had 
lauglied defiantly, pointing to the scar in which 
the red blood pulsed fearfully. ‘Well, put it 
away,” she ended. “Let it lie there until it is 
worn.” 

Within the room, before the open window, the 
two women stood, Ursula with her arm wound 
about Felicia’s waist ; outside, upon the graveled 
walk directly beneath, Martin Oswald was stand- 
ing talking to Olive—Olive, draped in long, straight 
folds of black, but with a single white lily in her 
hair, a lily whose white beauty was set at naught 
by the fair face uplifted in the soft, dusky twi- 
light. 

«« And you know I shall not be here when you 
return,’ she wassaying. ‘‘ Felicia has been very 
kind, but I should not feel it right 

“Olive !’? said Ursula’s voice from above. 
“Olive !”’ 

She could see them so plainly, and knew that 
Felicia could too—would have known it even if 
she had not felt the convulsive start that shook 
the girl’s whole frame, the moment Martin Os- 
wald’s miserable, stern eyes upraised themselves, 
revealing all his great pain, in despite of his 
strong will. 

‘Olive !” she cried. ‘‘ Olive !”’ 

And Olive, looking upward, smiled an answer, 
and turned to come. 

The white lily in her hair loosened from its 
fastening, and dropped upon the earth at Martin 
Oswald’s feet. 

Felicia took one steady step, which brought her 
nearer to the window. 

The man's whole face was white and working. 
He looked down at the flower, and by the motion 





that passed over his set figure, both knew that he } ing to do. 
} wise. He would have sacrificed himself a thou- 


was laboring for breath. But he did not bend to 





what passed between the two, in the hour they. 
spent together after Felicia went into the garden, 
and led her lover away into the dusk; but when, 
in the silence of her own chamber, she heard the 
gate click, and the sound of retreating footsteps, 
she knew, as by instinct, that all was over—knew 
well that all was over before the door opened, and 
Felicia herself came in. 

When the door did so open, each woman looked 
at the other in silence for a little space. Then 
Felicia came forward slowly. 

«Do you know what I have been doing?”’ she 
said, every word dropping from her lips with @ 
strange distinctness. 

«« Yes,” answered Ursula. 

«Ts it best ?”’ she said next. 

The eyes of the woman whose sad life tie be- 
hind her in the softened shadow of the past, met 
those of the woman whose sad life was yet to 
come, and be borne and struggled with. It might 
have been a cruel thing to speak the truth, but 
Ursula had not learned to be false. 

*< Yes, it is best,’ she answered. 

There was the strength of misery in the girl. 
She did not break down, or even falter. She 
simply came close to the window, and stood there 
in the faint light. 

«‘Then you will believe me?” she said. ‘* You 
will believe me when I tell you what I am going 
to tell you; or, perhaps——’’ And she turned 
round to look down at her. ‘Perhaps you can 
understand something of it without being told. 
Think of the past few weeks—think of them, Ur- 
sula, and try to-——”’ 

*‘ Felicia !"’ the sorrowing woman cried out, and 
her voice was so wild and suddenly impassioned, 
that it startled an echo in the silent room. <‘‘ Not 
that—not that !”” 

That instant, almost before her second cry, the 
girl was on her knees before her, clinging to her 
in her old, wretched, tempestuous way. 

‘Hush !”’ she wailed. ‘Hush! Yes, that is 
what I have done—that is what I have been try- 
He would not have let me go other- 








take it, or even to touch it, ever so lightly, in sand times rather. And I loved him, Ursula—I 
mute farewell. A moment more, and he took a loved him, and he would have conquered my weak 
step forward also—one step, and set his heavy soul so shamefully. I could not have withstood 
foot upon the spotless blossom, and crushed it out { him; but now, now he can only see that I am to 
of sight. blame—that I would not listen—that I seemed 

Then the panting form on Ursula’s arm broke } worse than mad. He will never suspect that I 
loose from her clasp. knew the truth—that I read it in his eyes the 

“Let me go!” the girl cried out—cried out, ; day he stood in the door-way, and forgot all else 
yet under her breath. <‘Let me go. Iam going ; but that the woman he loved was making the 
to de.no wrong. I am going to save him, to save } bridal dress of the woman he was bound to.’ But 


a 


myself—to save my soul, I think. Let me go!” i he is free now. and in the end he will teach her 
Years had gone before Ursula learned exactly ; to care for him as—as I have done; and they will 
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be happy. I want to redeem the past. I must— } to him, and, as she did so, Ursula saw that she 


I will, Ursula! Ursula! for God’s sake, fold your 
arms close about me, and belp me! Help me! 
Help me—for God's sake.”’ 

And, having made this sacrifice, so strange, 
so wild, so unexpected, it might have been that 
the evil spirit which had heretofore ruled her, 
was, to some extent, appeased. Of her after life 
it is useless to speak ; suffice it to say that the two 
women, bound heart to heart by the strong tie of 
suffering, lived out their lives together, each help- 
ing the other to bear the weight of her burden. 
As was quite natural, the time came, though it 
was long afterward, when Martin Oswald forgot 
his past, and won Olive to his will. Felicia did 
not meet him face to face again, though on one 
occasion, years after his marriage, chance threw 
them near enough together to cause Ursula at 
least a pang of fear. ; 

One summer day, as the two were sauntering 
through a picture gallery, in one of the larger 
cities, a pretty ehild, whose father was intent 
upon a painting at some distance from them, 
stopped near them, probably attracted by some 
trifle in Felicia’s dress, which aroused his boyish 
curiosity. Seeing this, Felicia bent down to speak 





started faintly, and then recovered herself. 

‘What is your name?” she asked, the next 
moment. 

The child looked up at her fearlessly, with a 
pair of brave, brown eyes. 

‘* Martin,’’ he answered. <‘ Martin Oswald.” 

Felicia stood upright, and met his acnocent, 
curious gaze, with a blanched face, for an in- 
stant. Then she bent down again, and laid her 
hands upon his shoulders. 

‘ Will—will you kiss me?” she said, in a 
strange, suddenly sweet voice, which thrilled Ur- 
sula’s every pulse. 

‘‘Yes,”’ said the child, softly, and lifted his 
bright face. 

Ursula turned away. 

When she looked round again, the boy was re- 
turning to his father, and Felicia was drawing 
down her veil with a tremulous hand. 

‘Let us go, Ursula,” she said. 

They went out of the room without speaking ; 
but before the veil had dropped, Ursula had seen 
that there were tears in her eyes, great, warm 
tears, that welled over, and slipped softly do 
her pale, tender, yet half-awed face. 
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Tue sun beamed in at the open door, 

And broidered with gold the cottage floor, 
And glinting o’er table, stool, and chair, 
Fell full on a form, with silver hair, 

An age-bowed form, with a face so fair, 
That the sunbeams stopped and rested there. 


On her knee there lay a brown, old book, 

With dingy leaves, and a worn, soiled look, 
While the soft-blue eyes, grown blind with tears, 
And filled with yearning, as through the years 
Her thought went back, sought, with far-off gaze, 
The blue hills draped with the Summer's haze. 





Beside her stood, in her winsome grace, 

A slight, fair child with a sunny face ; 

With large, glad eyes, and a brow of truth, 
A picture of health, and joy, and youth, 
Who thought of the wondrous things it took 
To fill the leaves of that dun, old book. 


With white arms clasped in a close embrace, 

The round cheek crushed ’gainst the pale, sweet face 
The soft curls draping the silver head, 

The sunbeams crept in with silent tread, 

And lay like a glowing, burnished crown, 

On the age-frosted head and the golden brown. 





LOVE FOR THE YOUNG. 





BY M. B. SMEDLEY. 





Nor only for yourselves, but for the years 
Which you, not knowing, bring to me anew, 
Are you so dear that I consider you 
With this persistency of quict tears; 
For many silent tones are in your speech, 
And dead hopes rise and tremble when you smile, 
Making me fancy for a little while 


That hands I cannot clasp are in my reach; 
And my soul cries, “ What can I do or bear.” 
(I that have lost so much and wept so long.) 
“How make myself your servant, to remove 
The sting and weight of that remembered love 
Which was my joy, but may have had some wrong 
From slights unknown, ere Time had taught me care!” 
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BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 





Karte Writs sat on the low, brown door-siep 
of the old farm-house. She had evidently been 
out in the orchard, for her straw-hat lay by her 
side, and her lap was full of apple-blossoms. She 
had picked, too, some shining grass-blades, and 
some clusters of emerald-green rose-leaves from 
the bush beside her, and was weaving them with 
her rosy apple-blossoms into two pretty bouquets. 
She was not looking very intently at her work, 
however. Her beautiful brown eyes were bent 
away over the long meadow, and beyond the 
stream, with its willow-fringed border, to the 
white walls of a perfect gem of acottage. It was 
nearly half a mile away, but she could see plainly 
its bay-windows, vine-garlanded, its pretty lat- 
ticed porticoes and balconies. She was too far 
distant to see the glowing flower-beds, and the 
marble vases filled with vines, and ferns, and 
blossoms; but she could see the clump of rare 
shrubbery that rose from the velvet green of the 
large lawn that extended down to the highway, 
and on the south side down to the banks of the 
stream. On the north side of it, but belonging 
to the grounds, was a thick grove of oaks and 

1aples. And back of the house, and separated 

m it by a vegetable-garden and fruit-trees, she 

vuld see the gothic roof of the carriage-house, 
ad other out-houses. It was a beautiful place, 
showing evidences of refinement and good taste ; 
and I don’t blame Katy for letting her eyes rest 
upon it soadmiringly. Asshe looked, she seemed 
to be dreaming a dream, not unpleasant, if one 
were to judge from the expression of the sweet face. 

But her reverie was interrupted by the en- 
trance of good aunt Jane into the sitting-room, 
in the outside door of which Kate was sitting, 
under the woodbine that had been trained over 
the rustic porch. Aunt Jane had a long-seamed 
stocking in her hand nearly completed, and hav- 
ing settled herself comfortably in her favorite 
rocking-chair, she commenced knitting diligently, 
and talking to her niece. 

“‘Nathan Farmer was here, just now, Cathe- 
rine, while you were down in the orchard.”’ 

“Yes, I met him when I was coming back.”’ 

«You are going with him to the picnic, next 
Friday, haint you?’ : 

“IT don’t know—TI don’t really think I shall.” 

“Didn’t Nathan ask you to go?” 

“Te” 








‘Well, I knew by his looks he came on that 
errent. Why, under the sun, don’t you go? You 
don’t want to, hey? Now that haint no good 
reason, Catherine. You act dretful odd, lately; 
seems as if you don’t want to stir a step with Na- 
than, and there he has been payin’ attention to 
you for goin’ on six years. Seems to me you 
have got dretful high notions into your head. If 
I thought it was your goin’ off to Boston to school 
that gin ’em to you, I should be sorry enough to 
think I let you go. It makes me feel bad, Cathe-* 
rine, to see you standin’ so in your own light. I 
promised my poor sister on her death-bed, and 
then I promised your dyin’ father, that I would 
do by you just as I would by my own child, and 
I want to. And you know the old sayin’ just as 
wellas I do, you ought to make hay while the sun 
shines.”’ 

Kate pulled some tall feathery grasses that grew 
by the door-step, and wove them with deft fingers 
into her bouquets, but made no reply. Aunt 
Jane looked up a minute over her spectacles at 
her pretty niece, but was obliged to look back 
again at her work immediately, for her seamed 
knitting-work called for all her eye-sight. It did 
not fetter her tongue, however. 

«You are too purtickular, Catherine. You are 
most twenty years old, and I want to see youa 
lookin’ out for a home of your own. You know 
as well as I do, that.I haint got nothin’ but a life 
lease of this property. If it was.mine, so I could 
leave it to you, I shouldn’t feel soiabout you ; but 
if I should die to-morrow, I couldn’t leave you 
nothin’, only the housen stuff, and what little 
money I have laid up in the bank; and if I should 
enjoy poor health any length of time, I should 
have to use that all up, every cent of it. A poor 
girl, even if she is middlin’ good-looking, hadn’t 
ought to be over and above purtickuler ; it stands 
her in hand to be up and a doin’.”’ 

“Do you want me to go out and ask somebody 
to marry me?’’ 

‘‘ Now, Catherine, turn it off into a joke, just 
as you always do, when folkes are a talkin’ for 
your good.” 

‘*Well, what shall I do, auntie ?”’ 

‘You know, Catherine, just as well as I do, 
that Nathan Farmer stands ready ; all he wants is 
a little encouragement—all he needs is a little 
leadin’ on.” 
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“T hate men that need a little leading on.” 

«« Now, Catherine, I call that wicked in you, to 
say that you hate Nathan, such a likely young 
man as he is—stiddy, equinomical, good-prin- 
cipled, and well off. He is a young man that will 
get a good livin’ ; he will make one of the best of 
perviders, and he would fairly worship you.” 

“‘T don’t want to be worshiped; it would be 
wicked.”’ 

‘You know-what I mean, Catherine. You 
needn't take me up so; anybody that is talkin’ for 
your good. I know by what Mrs. Farmer told me, 
yesterday, that Nathan is a gettin’ discouraged.” 

‘Before | would send my mother round to 
complain 1 : 

‘‘ Now you know, Catherine, that Mrs. Farmer 
-didn’t come a purpose for that; she has been a 
owin’ me a visit quite a spell. The only wonder 
to me is, that Nathan haint got discouraged before 
now, @ tryin’ to keep company with you. There, 
you will go off up stairs, and leave him alone with 
me for hours, and the last time you actually went 
to bed, and there he sot here a lookin’ as if he 
would sink.”’ . 

‘*I wish he had,”’ said willful Kate, but under 
her breath, for she dearly loved the good aunt 
who was lecturing her so. 

‘¢There he sot here till most ten o’clock, ex- 
pectin’ of you back every minute, I not wantin’ 
to leave him alone, his face a growin’ as red as 
blood, and I feelin’ like a fool, and settin’ up alone 
with a young feller, Sunday night.” 

Here Katy broke out into a ringing peal of 
laughter, so sweet, that the robin, sitting on the 
brown eaves of the farm-house, broke out into a 
perfect flood of song, as if in answer to a mate. 
But, seeing her aunt’s serious face, Kate dropped 
her flowers, and running up behind her, she put 
her arms round her neck and kissed her; then 
she smoothed back the still dark locks under her 
dress cap, and said, 

‘« He couldn't get a better-looking girl to sit up 
with.” 

But her aunt still looked sober, and with an- 
other kiss, Kate said, penitently, 

«I will never do it again, auntie, never.”’ 

“Wall, see that you don’t. I wouldn’t go 
through it again for a dollar bill.’’ 

Here aunt Jane looked up at the clock, and 
then adown the road leading to ‘‘the Corners.” 

“I don’t believe that Hannah is going to get 
back time enough to get supper. She is gettin’ 
awful shiftless lately; she’s had time to make a 
dozen spools of thread, while she has been going 
after one. I don’t know, Catherine, but you had 
better hang on the tea-kettle; it is most six 
o'clock, and I am afraid that Mr. Heine will be 








here before we can get supper ready, do the best 
we can.”’ 

Kate picked up her scattered flowers, and put 
her bouquets in the tall glass vases on the mantel, 
Then she hung on the tea-kettle, and went to set- 
ting the table. Aunt Jane moved her chair to- 
ward the open door of the dining-room, and ag 
Kate came back from the summer-kitchen, she 
was ready with another flow of language. 

‘I know, from what Mr. Heine told me last 
night, that he thinks it would be a splendid match 
for you.” 

Kate stood with her back to her aunt, smooth- 
ing the snowy linen cloth upon the table; and her 
aunt couldn’t see the sudden rush of crimson in 
the sweet face, at the mention of that name. 

‘©A middle-aged, stiddy man as he is, that hag 
seen so much of the world, can’t help knowin’ 
a good chance when he sees it.’’ 

Kate was placing the clear, old-fashioned china 
upon the table, with, it seemed, more than her 
usual dainty precision, and did not reply. 

“He is a smart, likely, forehanded man. And 
such men look out for the main chance. They 
can tell when a girl gets a good chance, as well 
as anybody; and he is one that would wish you 
well, too. He said so. He said that he should 
always be glad to hear that you was happy, or 
something to that effect.’’ 

“He needn't take the trouble to wish anything 
concerning me,”’ Kate broke out, impetuously. 

“Now, I should be ashamed of that speech, 
Catherine. I don't see what has got into you, 
lately, flyin’ out at your best friends so. If you 
have got a well-wisher on earth, it is Mr. Heine. 
Haint he always acted just like a father to you, 
ever since he came here a boardin’, a goin’ on 
two yearsnow? Looked out for you, and been 
as good to you, as if you was his own child.” 

«‘ Yes, yes,”’ said Kate, for impulsive and warm- 
hearted, she could dono one an injustice long. 
But what was it? Was it gratitude for that fa- 
therly kindness, that brought the tears into those 
great, brown eyes, and made the sweet, sensitive 
mouth so tremulous, as she added? “ No one else 
was ever so good to me—no one.”’ 

‘That is just as true as you live and breathe. 
I knew you felt just so. I told Mr. Heine, last 
night, that you felt toward him, just as you would 
toward a father. And well you may, for he is a 
smart, likely man, and for all he is so rich, and 
knows so much, he haint stuck up a mite—a 
Christian gentleman. That is what the minister 
called him, last week; and when he and his wife 
settles down here, he will be a help to the place.” 

«Is he going to be married ?’’ faltered Kate. 

‘‘ Why, that was what Nathan’s mothar was a 
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tellin’ me yesterday; that they said up to the § world, and wanted a home of his own. All Way- 


Corners that Mr. Heine had got a woman picked } land was delighted at the idea of his settling 
out up there where he came from; a rich widow, ; among them, for no one who knew him could fail 


I believe they said she was. I have mistrusted it ; 
allalong, asI told her. What else, under the sun, ; 
did he buy that house for, and fix it up so. I 
thought, after your father died, and Judge Bacon 
bought it, that he fixed it up as nice as it could 
be; but they say it wasn’t nothin’ to what it is 
now—lace curtains, and velvet carpets, and real 
satin sofas and chairs. Nothin’ like it in these 
parts. And the big, south-chamber, they mistrust, 
is to be his wife’s room. ‘ They are fixin’ it all off 
with blue chairs, and sofa, and. window-curtains, 
And such sights of pictures all over the house, 
and the library chuck full of books. They have 
got it ’most done, so Mr. Heine told me, last 
night.”’ Aunt Jane glanced out.of the window, 
as she spoke, at the beautiful cottage that Kate 
had looked upon with such interest that after- 
noon. ‘Your father set out lots of them trees ; 
he was a tasty man—aministers generally be. I was 
a telling Mr. Heine, before he bought the place, 
how much you thought of it, because your father 
had lived there once——” 

Here aunt Jane became aware that she was 
alone; and, although it was a trial to her to do so, 
she wisely stopped talking, contenting herself with 
wondering anew ‘why Hannah didn’t come,” 
and preparing in her mind a course of mild, but 
lengthy lectures for the free benefit of that de- 
linquent damsel when she did arrive. 

Yes, Kate had gone up to her own room. Fa- 
therly kindness! So, that was the meaning of 
all his interest in her, his goodness, his tender 
thoughtfulness toward her. Why had she never 
realized it so before? - He thought of her only as 
a child, and she had been living in a fool’s para- 
dise all these long, bright, happy months. 

Walter Heine was the chief engineer of the new 
rail-road that passed through Wayland. He had 
come there, the summer before; but, half a mile 
from there,,theré.was rather a difficult place in 
the road; and what with that, and trouble with 
coutractors, he had not found it easy to push his 
work very rapidly. The delay had not seemed 
to make him unhappy. In fact, his friends said 
they had never seen Heines so cheerful as he had 
been for this past year. Now they were working 
five miles away, but still he boarded at aunt 
Jane’s farm-house, riding out in the morning, on 
his black horse Selim, and back again at night. 
He said the road was so nearly completed, that 
it would not pay to obtain another boarding place. 
And then he wanted to be near, to superintend 
the fitting up of the cottage. He had been heard 





to say that he was tired of beating round the 


to recognize him for what he truly was, ‘a Chris- 
tian gentleman.” 

And Katy! To Katy he had brought a new 
world—a magic, beautiful world of beauty and 
culture. And he had been so good to her, so 
kind, so thoughtful. She looked around her little 
room; everywhere could she see evidences of his 
kindness. There, in its little Parian vase, was 
the bouquet of ferns and wild-flowers, so exqui- 
sitely arranged, that he had brought her yester- 
day from the survey. There was the shelf of 
books, daintily bound, every one of which he had 
given her. And there, on the table before her, 
lay his last gift, the exquisite prose poems of Jean’ 
Paul, in German. They had been reading it to- 
gether, only last week, he helping to correct her 
rather imperfect pronounciation, She was an 
ardent little student; her pretty head had other 
treasures beside its wealth of nut-brown curls; 
and surely he was the most patient of teachers. 
There, on the wall, was a sketch, in firm, bold 
lines, of a particularly favorite view of hers. Yes, 
she felt in her heart, that no father could be 
kinder to a beloved child than he had been to 
her ; but what was there in that thought so bitter- 
sweet, so sad? Faster and faster fell her tears. 
She had never thought of it. Their tastes were 
so alike; they had seemed so near to each other, 
that she never thought of his being older than her- 
self. Yes, her aunt was right; she had of late 
refused to go to the rustic neighborhood gather- 
ings, and in her heart she knew it was because 
Mr. Heine never cared to go. Had he divined 
her foolishness, her presumption? Her cheeks 
burned hotly at the thought. She would be on 
her guard in the future. 

She was bathing her eyes, her flushed cheeks, 
when she heard the tread of Selim coming down 
the road. She looked out of the window, instinc- 
tively, following the habit of months, for it had 
been her delight to see him, like Sir Lancelot, 
came riding by, in the ‘blue, unclouded wea- 
ther.”’ He usually sat his horse like a king, as 
he really was, of nature’s own crowning. But, 
to night, he seemed weary, listless, and so intent 
in thought, that black Selim stopped at the gate, 
before his master seemed to be aware where he 
really was. Following blind habit also, Mr. 
Heine’s first glance was up to the window of 
Kate’s room. He saw her, and lifted his hat with 
a grave bow, but the smile with which he had 
always greeted her had vanished. Again, the 
hot blood burned Kate’s fair cheeks; he had dis- 
covered her foolishness, and was teaching her a 
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lesson. 
distant was Kate to him at supper. Coolly, stu- } and had he not, he was of that mild and amiable 


diously polite, was Mr. Heine to her. 
was neither sensitive nor impressible; but as a 
good-natured blossoming peach-tree, in the spring 
of the year, without being able to phiiosophize 
upon it, may haply feel the breezes that blow from 
snow-drifts in mountain hollows, so aunt Jane 
was blindly conscious of a change in the atmos- 
phere. 

After supper, Mr. Heine went out, and sat on 
the southern porch, in the lovely sunset light 
that rippled down through the clusters of wood- 
bine leaves. This had been his favorite time for 
reading with Kate, or to her, talking with her, 
hearing her play and sing. But Kate, just within 
the open door, with her sewing, did not seem in- 
clined for reading, conversation, or musie. And 
Mr. Heine did not call her to his side, as he had 
been wont to do, with, ‘Here, Kate, come and 
see this; isn’t this beautiful ?’’ holding the open 
book so she could look over it with him, or, «« Come, 
Katy, and sing Annie Laurie for me.” He had 
taken a newspaper from the little stand as he 
passed it, but it lay unopened upon his knee, and 
there was a very grave, preoccupied look in his 
face. 

He was a very handsome man, although there 
were a few silver threads visible in the thick 
brown hair that was thrown carelessly back from 
his broad, white forehead, and in the sweeping 
beard and mustache of the same color. It wasa 
strong, earnest face, the face of one who had 
lived much in his thirty-eight years, thought 
much, perhaps suffered much; for there was a 
strength and a patience in his face, that is never 
learned, save in that divine school of suffering, 
where God is the teacher. 

Sitting there, in the twilight shadows, Mr. 
Heine saw Nathan Farmer coming up the garden- 
path. He greeted the good-looking, but bashful 
youth, with his usual kindly courtesy ; but he did 
not seem inclined to make any conversation with 
him, But as Nathan passed into the sitting-room, 
Kate fully made up for Mr. Heine’s silence; she 
had never been so cordial to him, and poor over- 
joyed, surprised Nathan, was in the seventh 
heaven. : : 

His being there again that night was a triumph 
of his mother’s diplomacy over his bashful re- 
luctance; for that good weman could not lightly 
lose the hope of calling sweet Kate Willis her 
daughter. She had, as she had often remarked 
to her bosom friends, “‘ picked her out for her > 
Nathan.”” And as she was rather a strong-minded ; 
woman, who usually accomplished any plans she 


But he need not be afraid. Cold and } 





undertook, she was not inclined to relinquish this. 
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Nathan had always admired Kate excessively, 


Aunt Jane nature, that he would have wedded any respeg- 


able young lady, that his mother saw fit to selec 
for him. But Kate had wearied the good youth, 
She had seemed like a rare, beautiful bird, fiying 
so far above his head, that he was often in de 
spair. Cordial and kind was Kate to him, for 
they had been the brother and sister in their 
childhood, and she did full justice to Nathan's 
solid goodness of heart ; she really liked him very 
much, as long as he walked undeviatingly the 
straight and narrow path of friendship. But, 
whenever bewitched by her beauty and sisterly 
friendliness, he ventured to meander one bashful 
step into love's pathway, she was snow, ice. §o, 
goaded on by his mother, and attracted, and re- 
pelled, and tormented by Kate, this excellent 
youth often thought that his hair must turn pre- 
maturely white as wool. It was but very little 
removed from that color now; grief and anxiety 
would have had but little change to effect. But 
it is only justice to Nathan to say that he was te 
be pitied. 

He had gone home that afternoon much de- 
pressed, and, in answer to her mother’s anxious 
inquiries, he said ‘‘ That Kate hadn’t said right 
out that she wouldn’t go, but she had acted dread- 
ful offish. He wasa good mind to ask Matilda 
White for her company ; he had as good a mind 
to as he had toeat.’”” But his mother. assured 
him that Kate only needed urging ; all girls acted 
so. She energetically recited to him that couplet 
so inspiring to the manly mind, “Faint heart 
never won fair lady.”” She brightened up the 
armor of his courage anew. She finally equipped 
him with an errand to aunt Jane—she wanted to 
borrow her swifts. 

Aunt Jane bustled out to get them, willing to 
give her favorite ample opportunity. Mr. Heine 


heard Nathan ask Kate ‘‘if she hadn’t better. 


make up her mind to go to the picnic,’”’ heard her 
ready assent, and then he took his hat, and walked 
down to ‘‘the Corners,’’ to the post-office. On 
his return he met Nathen walking homeward in the 
bright moonlight, happy-faced, stepping lightly, 
bearing aunt Jane’s swifts like a palm of victory. 
Kate went to the picnic, and the next Sunday 
night she did not leave aunt Jane to entertain 
Nathan. Poor Katy, she was doing what many a 
woman has done, and will do again; she was on 
the eve of doing herself an irremediable injury, to 
falsely convince one man of her indifference. 
Four weeks passed away. One afternoon, Mr. 
Heine had been to the village all day, and, as they 
arose from the tea-table, he announced: to aunt 
Jane that ‘he was to leave Wayland thenext day.” 
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«Leave Wayland ?”* asked aunt Jane, in open- } the rash sorrow of her undisciplined heart, that 


mouthed astonishment. 

«Yes, the road was completed now, and he had 
jad a very advantageous offer from Germany, to 
jake charge of a new line of railroad there. If 
he accepted it, as he thought he should, he must 
start for New York to-morrow, to catch the next 
steamer? ; they wanted him to come at once. At 
all events, he should leave Wayland in the morn- 

“ What are you going to do with your new 
house ?”’ cried aunt Jane. 

«1 have disposed of it toa friend.” 

Kate, standing in the oper hall-door, heard 
every word, and now she slipped up stairs to her 
own room, and threw herself face downward upon 
the bed. Not weeping. No; but lying there, 
silent, motionless, as if she were dead. An hour 
passed, and still she lay there, in the same posi- 
tion. 

“Catherine!” aunt Jane was calling, from the 
foot of the stair-case. ‘‘ Catherine, Mr. Heine is 
going to walk over to his house, and wants you to 
go with him. 

. “1 can’t go.” 

She heard aunt Jane’s step coming up the stairs, 
and she rose and sat down by the table, with her 
back to the door. The door opened, and aunt 
Jane put her head in. 

‘For the land’s sake, Catherine, do you go. 
You might take as much pains as that for him, 
seein’ it is the last job we shall have to do for 
him. He has got his trunk all packed, and is 
goin’ to start the first thing in the morning. 1 
know your mind is all took up another way ; but 
you ought to use a man well, a man that has been 
just like a father to you. He will think dretful 
strange if you don’t go.”’ 

“T'll go, aunt Jane, desperately.’’ 

«Wall, so do, and you’d better hurry up, for 
he has got his hat all on, a standin’ out by the 
gate, a waitin’ for you.” 

In a few minutes a little, white-robed figure, 
with her straw-hat tied down over her face, with 
its blue ribbons, stood by Mr. Heine’s side, and 
she said to him, without looking up, 

«‘T am ready, Mr. Heine.”’ 

In almost perfect silence, they walked down the 
pleasant country road. Thelasttime! thelast time! 
Ithink these words were sounding all the time in 
Katy’s heart. There is somethin: inexpressibly 
sad in doing anything for the last time, if it be but 
to pluck the last autumn flower. And Kate knew 


that this was her last hour with Walter Heine. 
And when he went, he would take her heart with 
him wherever he went, over whatever broad ocean 
he might sail. Poor Katy! she thought, too, in 
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he would take her life—her life too. 

Mr. Heine opened the pretty, little iron gate, 
and they passed on through the large, beautiful 
lawn, up the portico, into the dwelling. It was 
fully completed now, and poor little Katy could 
not repress an exclamation of delight and wonder 
at the exquisite beauty of the rooms, where ample 
wealth and an artist taste had ‘made them simply 
perfect. They went through them all, Mr. Heine 
trying to make some commonplace remarks con- 
cerning them, with a very grave face, however. 
As they passed out again on the front portico, 
Mr. Heine laid his hand upon Kate’s arm, de- 
taining her, as she was about to descend the 
steps. 

‘‘Sit down a moment, please; there is some- 
thing I wish to say to you.” 

Kate sat down, rather wonderingly, upon one 
of the little carved benches, and "Mr. Heine sat 
down by her side. 

“T want to tell you something—something of 
my past life.” 

Kate sat silently waiting, and he went on, ina 
low, quiet. voice. 

“Katy, long ago, a beautiful, false woman, 
gave me a great sorrow, and for years I renounc- 
ed and shunned the society of all the sex for her 
sake. Afterward, after I thought I had outgrown 
all capability of loving, chance threw me into the 
society of one so good and sweet, that before I 
was aware she had become dearer to me—ten- 
fold dearer than any other woman had ever been. 
I loved her better than my own life, and I dreamed 
a foolish dream. I thought I might win her in 
time to care forme. I might have known that 
her young heart would turn to another young 
heart. How could I hope that one so young and 
so beautiful could love me, save with a child’s 
affection? And so, one day, the waking came, 
and I saw how vain my dream had been.” 

He paused a moment, perhaps to steady his 
voice, for it had grown tremulous, Kate sat 
silently, with her face averted from him, and a 
bird out in the grove filled the interval with its 
low, plaintive evening song. 

“It was when I was dreaming my foolish 
dream, Katy, that I bought this place. I bought 
it, and fitted it up for the woman I loved; I saw 
the sweet face in every room : 

Again he paused ; then went on speaking rapid- 
ly, resolutely turning to the little, still, girlish 
figure. 

«TI want you to have it, Katy; the papers are 
made out giving it to you. You wiil take it, won’t 
you, as a wedding-gift, from your old friend? 








‘Iam rich, and it is but a trifle to me. And it 
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UNDER THE ROSES.—A DESOLAwE SPOT. 
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will make me happier, away off there in Ger- } into the tell-tale eyes, and then—ihen he hid 


many, in my dull business life, to know that you 
are making sweet, household pictures in every 
j room, though a happier man than I will be here 
It; to see them. 
t “‘What, Katy! Tears? Hush, darling, I don’t 
i blame you ; did you think I did? I never thought 
of blaming you. Don’teryso. What have I said 
to hurt your little, tender heart so?’ 
He smoothed back the clustering, falling curls 
from the bent forehead, the only caress he had ever 
ventured on giving her, trying to feel as he did 
so, as a father might, who was parting from a be- 
loved and only child. But I don’t think he suc- 
ceeded; I am afraid the deep, passionate, de- 
Spairing love was stronger than any that ever 
filled a father’s heart upon earth. ; 
‘What is it, my child, my darling?” - 
; He bent his tall head down to the drooping, 
little figure; and even then I hardly think he 
| fully heard the whispered words, so very low and 
faint they were. But love’s ears are the keenest 
upon earth, and there is a mystic language that 
speaks from soul to soul, too fine and sacred to be 
translated into any earthly language. I think, 
by the sudden light that lit up his sad, blue eyes, 
that he understood it. But I think he did 
not fully realize his happiness until he took the 
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i jhands from the blushing face, and gave one look 


their sweet light on his bosom. 

Mr. Heine did not go to Germany, and Katy 
lived in that beautiful home, and made ‘ sweet 
household pictures’’ for her husband’s constant 
admiration in every room. A dainty little mis. 
tress, sitting demurely behind the silver-service 
in the great dining-room, admired by all rer hus- 
band’s grand friends ; a most appreciative, large 
eyed listener, sitting on a low stool by her hus- 
band’s side, in the cozy library, as he read to her, 
in the long, winter evenings; standing in her 
snowy muslins and fluttering blue ribbons at sun- 
set, out by the carved pillars of the portico, 
amidst the clustering roses, waiting for the quick, 
firm step that returns so lightly to wife and home; 
and, on the second year of their ‘marriage, mak« 
ing the sweetest picture of all, he thought, sitting 
by the open window of their room, in the twilight 
shadows, singing low songs, with a baby’s head 
on her bosom. 

Nathan is still contemplating matrimony. His 
eyes are rather directed toward Matilda White, 
but his mother, not fully approving of her, is 
said to be reconnoitering in another direction, 
and he is patiently waiting. What the result will 
be, of course, I cannot say; but Nathan has our 
best wishes that her quest will terminate success- 
fully and happily for him. 
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UNDER THE ROSES. 





BY ROSE STANDISH. 


Unver the roses Mary lies, 
Roses, and lilies, and pansies blue; 

j Under the roses Mary lies, 

| Under the ruses my heart lies, too. 

i I mind me well when my darling died, 
"Twas many and many a year ago; 

T clung to her side in wild despair, 
As if I could never let her go. 





“Oh, raise me up in your arms,” she said, 
“ And let me gaze on the beautiful sky, 
The sweet, green ficlds and blooming flowers, 
Once more, my darling, before I dic !"? 


Up in my arms I raised my love— 
Lower and lower drooped her head ; 
A kiss, and a whispered fond good-by, 
And the sweetest love of my heart was dead! 





A DESOLATE SPOT. 





A HOLLow in a down, scooped like a cup, 
And guarded by a solitary tree 
That, in the crooning sea-winds wandering up 
From the far shore o’ nights, sighs mournfully. 
And in the hollow, looking all foriorn, 
Its shutters bolted, and its tenant gone, 
A homestead stands, with weedy thatch and worn, 
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And broken sheds about it many a one. 

And round for miles, o’er all the wide, dul! down 
Zoning the cup-like hollow, nought is.seen 

Of house or tree beside. Bare, bare and brown 
Is all the circling landscape ; and between 

Sunrise and sunset, never sound is heard, 

Save wail of wind and cry of wandering bird. 


— 
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BY MES. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CHAPTER I. 

Ir is only in old England that the scene I wish 
to describe could be found. A smail rustic cot- 
tage of stone, old, moss-grown, and picturesque, 
wherever its hoary walls could be seen, through 
masses of honeysuckle and climbing roses, or its 
one oriel window, discovered through the white 
jasmine that clustered around it, and the ver- 
benas, heleotrope, and scarlet geraniums that 
crept up to it from the ground. 

The vast park, in whose deepest and coolest ver- 
dure this little dwelling stood, was cleft in twain 
by a broad avenue of chestnuts, and through the 
woble old trees a stately mansion-house could be 
seen in glimpses from the more humble dwelling. 
This stood on the edge of a ravine, left in all its 
ferney wildness, through which a stream of crys- 
tal water leaped and sparkled, and sent back soft 
liquid murmurs, as it flowed down in shadows, or 
leaped in bright cascades toa lake that lay in the 
wildest and lowest depths of the park. 

It was the first week in June, and that end of 
the lake which could be seen from the oriel win- 
dow, caught a rosy glow hereand there, as if rose- 
leaves were drifting over the calm sky above it. 

Humble as this little dwelling was, there hover- 
ed about it a spirit of beauty which would have 
made an uncouth object doubly offensive to an im- 
aginative person. The very wild things about the 
park seemed to understand this; for the sweetest- 
toned birds haunted its eaves, and the most timid 
hares would creep through the tangled flower- 
beds, and commit petty depredations in the little 
vegetable-garden with a sense of perfect security. 

As the dawn brightened into sunrise, a slight 
noise was heard in the house. The door opened, 
and a man of middle age, stout, fair-faced, and 
genial, came through, carrying a carpet-bag in his 
hand. Directly behind him, framed in the jas- 
mine porch like a picture, stood a young girl, who 
seemed to shrink and tremble when her father 
turned back, and, taking her in his arms, kissed 
her twice upon the forehead with great tender- 
hess. 

“Take good care of thyself, chill,’’ he said, 
with a look of kindly admonition, ‘‘and do not 





gentlemen have come in from the races, and some 
of them may stroll this way.”’ 

The girl blushed crimson, and attempted fo 
cover her confusion by throwing both arms about 
her father’s neck, and kissing him almost with a 
passion of tenderness. 

“There, there!’’ said the man, patting her 
head, and drawing his hand down the shining 
braids of her hair, with a farewell caress. ‘I 
will be home again before bed-time; or, if not, 
leave a lamp burning, and a bit of bread-and- 
cheese on the table, with a sup of ale; for I shall 
be sore and hungry!» One does not eat London 
fare with a home relish.”’ 

‘* But you will surely come ?”’ said the girl, with 
strange anxiety. 

‘Surely, child. 
roof but this.” 

“But, perhaps It—it may be that you 
will come in an earlier train:”’ 

‘‘No,no! There will be none coming this way. 
So do not expect me before ten of the night.” 

A strange, half-frightened light came into the . 
girl’s eyes, and she stood upon the porch watch- 
ing the traveler’s receding figure as long as she 
could see him through her blinding tears. Then 
she went into the house, cast herself on a chair, 
and, throwing both arms across a table, burst inte 
a wild passion of distress. 

After a time she started up, and flung back the 
heavy masses of hair that had fallen over her 
arms. 

‘*T cannot—I dare not!’’ she said, flinging her 
hands apart, with desperate action. ‘He wiil 
never, never forgive me!’’ 

_ For a time she sat drearily in her chair, with 
tears still on her cheek, and hanging heavily on 
the curling blackness of her eye-lashes. Very 
sad and almost penitent she looked as she sat 
thus, with her eyes bent on the floor, and her 
hands loosely clasped. The rustic dress, in which 
a deep red color predominated, had all the pic- 
turesque effect of an antique painting; but the 
face was young, fresh, and deeply tinted with a 
bright gipsy-like richness of beauty, altogether at 


I never sleep well under any 





’ variance with her father’s form or features. Still 


go too freely into the park, for a raft of young) she was not altogether unlike him. The voice 
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had the same sweet, mellow tones, and her smile 
was eyen more softly winning. 

But she was not smiling now; far from it! A 
quiver of absolute distress stirred her red lips, 
and the shadow of many a painful thought swept 
her fuce as she sat there battling with her own 
heart. f , 

All at once the old brass clock struck with the 
clangor of a bell. This aroused the girl; she 
started up, in seeming panic, and began to clear 
the table from which her father had eaten his 
early breakfast in quick haste. One by one, she 
put away the pieces of old, blue china into an 
oaken cupboard, and set the humbler furniture in 
order about the room, trembling all the time, and 
pausing now and then to listen, as if she expected 
to be disturbed. 

When all was in order, and the little room 
swept clean, the girl looked around in breathless 
bewilderment. She searched the face of the clock, 
yet never gathered from it how the minutes pass- 
ed. She saw the sunshine coming into the win- 
dow, bathing the white jasmine-bells with a golden 
light, and shrunk from it like a guilty thing. 

««T—I have time yet. He must not come here. 
I dare not wait.” 

The girl snatched up a little straw-hat, gar- 
landed with scarlet popies, and hastily tied it.on 
her head. In the midst of her distress she cast 
a look into the small mirror which hung upon the 
wall, and dashed one hand across her eyes, angry 
with the tears that flushed there. 

“If he sees that I can weep, he will under- 
stand how weak I am, and all will go for nothing,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Oh, God help me, here he is!’’ 

Sure enough, through the overhanging trees 
Ruth saw the figure of a man walking swiftly 
along a path which ran along the high banks of 
the lake. He saw the gleam of her garments 
through the green of the leaves, and came toward 
her with both hands extended. 

** Ready so soon, my darling ?”’ he exclaimed, 
with animation. ‘I saw your father safe on the 
highway, and came at once; but—but what is this? 
Surely, Ruth, you cannot go in that dress ?”’ 

“No, I cannot. Oh, Mr. Walton, I dare not so 
disobey my father! He would never, never for- 
give me!”’ 

The young man drew back, and a flash of angry 
surprise darkened his face. 

“Ts it for you to draw back, Ruth? 
deserved this?” 

“No, no; but he trusts me!” 

“ Have I not trusted you?” 

“But my father—my father?” 

‘Is your father to be considered, while the 


Have I 


«‘T am all that he has in the world!’’ cried the 
girl, in a passion of distress. : 

‘‘Have I not considered this? DoTI ask you 
to leave him at once. One would think that I in- 
tended some great wrong; that, instead of tak- 
ing ” 

‘‘Hush, hush, Mr. Walton! Do not remind 
me how far I am beneath you. This is the great 
barrier which I tremble to pass. My father never 
will forgive me if I dare to——’’ 

‘* Become the wife of an honorable man, who 
loves you well enough to brave his father’s dis- 
pleasure; nay, disinheritance itself, while you 
hesitate with cold-blooded calculation.”’ 

“Oh, no! no! It is because you are so gene 





hesitate.”’ 

‘*No, it is because you fear the displeasure of 
an old man, who has almost separated us in his 
stubborn pride.” 

“Pride, Walton ?” 

«Yes, for he is proud enough to break up my 
life and yours if you had the heart to feel.” 

“Oh, Walton, this is eruel!’’ 

‘Cruel! Can you say this, Ruth? 
trifle with me so recklessly ?” 

“‘T do not trifle; but I dare not—I dare not—” 

The young man turned aside with a frown upon 
his face, darker and sterner than the girl had 
ever seen there before. 

« You certainly never will trifle with me again,” 
he said, in a deep, stern voice, which made the 
heart sink in the poor girl’s bosom. 

‘¢Oh, do not leave me in anger,”’ she pleaded. 

He walked on, taking stern, angry strides along 
the path. She saw that his face was stormy, his 
gestures determined, and sprang forward, pant- 
ing for breath. 

“Oh, Walton, Walton, forgive me!” 


You who 


gloomily. 

‘‘Ruth, you have never loved me?”’ 

She reached up her arms, and flung herself 
over his bosom. 

“Oh, Walton, I do—I do!”’ 
«Then be ready, as you promised. 
& moment to spare.” 

«« But my father!” 

‘Is it easier to abandon the man who loves 
you, or to offend him ?”’ 

«‘Oh, Walton, I will go; but alone—I tremble 
to think of it.” 

“Tt is only for a few miles. In less than half 
an hour I will join you. Be careful to dress very 
quietly, and seem unconscious when we meet.” 
“T will—I will! Only do not frown so darkly 
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anger of mine is braved ?”’ 


on me again.” 


rous, so ready to stake everything for me that [ 


He looked down into her wild, eager face, © 
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The young man turned his fine blue eyes full 
upon that eager face. 

«Did my black looks terrify you, darling ?’’ he 
said, with a smile that warmed her heart like a 
burst of sunshine. ‘But you deserved it. Re- 
member that.” 

Ruth looked in the handsome face of her lover 
with wistful yearning. While alone, with her fa- 
ther’s kind farewell appealing to her conscience, 
she had felt capable of a great sacrifice ; but with 
those eyes meeting hers, with that voice pleading 
with her heart, she forgot everything but the pro- 
mise she had made, and the, overwhelming love 
that prompted it. 

The young man read all this in those eloquent 
features, and would gladly ‘have kissed the lips 
that still trembled between smiles and fears; but 
even in that solitude he was cautious. 

‘Now, farewell for an hour or two, and 
then “ 

Ruth caught her breath with a quick gasp, and 
the color flashed back to her face, vivid as flame. 

A noise among the trees startled them both. 
Young Hurst turned swiftly, and walked away, 
saying, as he went, 

«Be punctual, for Heaven only knows when 
another opportunity will offer.” 

Ruth hurried into the house, ran breathlessly 
to her chamber ii the loft, and changed the co- 
quettish dress, which gave such picturesque 
brightness to her beauty, for one of mingled gray 
and black. Nota tinge of warm color was there 
to betray her identity. Her small bonnet was 
covered by a veil so thick that no one could clearly 
distinguish, the features underneath. In truth, 
her very air seemed changed, for the graceful 
ease of her movements had given place toa timid, 
hesitating movement, that was entirely at vari- 
ance with her character. 

She came down stairs, hurriedly, and rushed 
through the little parlor, as if afraid that the very 
walls might cry out against the act she medi- 
tated. 

Ruth avoided the great avenues and the lodge- 
gate, but hurried by the most remote paths, 
through the deepest shades of the park, until ene 
brought her to a side-gate in the wall, which she 
opened with a key, and let herself out into the 
highway.. There she stood, trembling for some 
minutes, with her hand on the latch, hesitating, 
in this supreme moment of her life, as if she stood 
upon a precipice, and, looking down in its depths, 
recoiled from it with shuddering. 

lt is possible that the girl might have gone back 
even then, for a shiver of dread had seized upon 
her; but, while she stood hesitating, a noise in 
the highway made her leap back from the gate 
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with a force that closed it, and a cry broke from 
her lips. 

Coming down the highway, in a thin cloud of 
dust, she saw a dog-cart, in which was Walton 
Hurst and a groom, driving rapidly, as if in haste 
to meet some train. The young man gave her one 
encouraging glance as he swept by; the next 
moment he had turned a curve of the road, and 
was out of sight. Ruth felt now that her last 
chance of retreat was cut off. With a feeling cf 
something like desperation she left the gate, and 
walked swiftly up the road. There was nosense 
of fatigue in this young girl in her wild excite- 
ment. She could have walked miles on miles 
without being conscious of the distance. She did, 
in fact, walk on and on, keeping well out of sight, 
till she came to a little depdt, some six miles from 
Norston’s Rest. There she diverged from her 
path, and, entering the building, sat down ina 
remote corner, and waited, with a feeling of nerv- 
ous dread that made her start and quiver as each 
person entered the room. 

At last the train came up, creating some bustle 
and confusion, though only a few passengers 
were in waiting. Under cover of this excite- 
ment, Ruth took her seat in a carriage, and was 
shut in with a crash which struck upon the poor 
girl’s heart, as if it were the last seal of her des- 
tiny. 

The train rushed on again with a swiftness and 
force that almost took away the girl’s breath. It 


seemed to her as if she had been caught up and , 


hurled forward to her destiny with a force no hu- 
man will could resist. Then she grew desperate. 
The rush of the engine seemed too slow for the 
wild desire that suecéeded to her irresolution. 
Yet it was not twenty minutes before the train 
stopped again, and, looking through the window, 
Ruth saw her lover leap from the platform, and 
enter the next carriage to her own. 

Had he seen her? Did the lightning glance 
cast that way give him a glimpse of her face, look- 
ing so eagerly through the glass? At any rate, 
he was in the same train with her, and once more 
they were hurled forward at lightning speed, until 
sixty miles lay between them and the mansion 
they had left. 

Once more the train stopped. This time a 
hand whiter than that of the guard-was reached 
through the door, and a face that: made her heart 
leap with a panic of joy and fear, looked into 
hers. She scarcely touched this proffered’ hand, 
but flitted out to the platform, like a bird let loose 
in a strange place. This was a way-side station, 
and it chanced ,that no persons except these two 
left the train at this particular point. Still they 
parted like chance :passengers, and there was n> 
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one to observe the few rapid words that passed 
between them in the small reception-room. 

When the train was out of sight, and all the 
bustle attendant on its arrival had sunk into 
silence, these two young persons entered a car- 
riage that stood waiting, and drove swiftly to- 
ward a small town, clouded with the smoke of 
factories, that lay in the distance. Through the 
streets of this town, and into another, still more 
remote, they drove, and at last drew up in a small 
village, to which the spire of a single low church 
gave something of picturesque dignity. 

To the door of this church the carriage went, 
after avoiding the inhabitable portion of the vil- 
lage by taking a cross-road, which led to a neigh- 
boring moor. Into the low-browed entrance, 
Walton Hurst led the young girl, whose love for 
him had been kept secret as it was intense. The 
church was dim, and so damp that it struck a chill 
through the young creature as she approached 
the altar, where a man, in sacred vestments, stood 
with an open book in his hand, as if prepared for 
@ solemn ceremony. 

Two or three persons sauntered up to the 
church-door, attracted by the unusual presence 
of a carriage in that remote place, and some, more 
curious than the rest, came inside, and drew, 
open-mouthed, toward the altar, while the mar- 
riage ceremony was being performed. 

When the bride turned from the altar, shiver- 
ing and pale with intense excitement, two or three 
of these persons secured a full view of her face, 
and never forgot it afterward ; for anything more 
darkly, richly beautiful than her features had 
never met their eyes. 

Strangely lovely was Ruth at that supreme 
moment of her life. The palor of concentrated 
emotion gave depth and almost startling brilliancy 
to those great eyes, bright as stars, and soft as 
velvet, which were for one moment turned upon 
them. All else might have been forgotten in after 
years ; but that one glance was burnt like enamel 
on more than one memory that day. 

The vestry was dark and damp when they en- 
tered it, followed by a grim old clerk, and at a 
more respectful distance, by three or four of the 
villagers, who only saw the shadowy picture of a 
man and woman bending over a huge book—the 
one writing his name with a bold dash of the 
hand, the other trembling so violently, that for 
® moment she was compelled to lay the pen 
down; while she looked up into her husband’s 
face with a pathetic plea for sympathy in her 
weakness. 

But the names were written at last, and the 
young couple left the church in haste, as they had 


loosely in her hand, the bridegroom looking happy 
and elated, as if he had conquered some enemy. 

As they drove away, two or three of the vil. 
lagers, who had been drawn into the chureh, 
turned back from the porch, and stole into the 
vestry where the clerk stood by his open register, 
examining a piece of gold that had been thrusj 
inte his hand, with 4 look of greedy unbelief. 

The clerk was saying, 

‘See, neighbor Knox, it is jold—pure gold. 
Did any one ever see the like? There is the face 
of her majesty, plain as the sun in yon sky. Oh, 
if a few more such rare windfalls would but come 
this way, my place would be worth having.” 

The sight of this gold only whetted the villagers’ 
curiosity to fresh vigor. They became eager to 
know what great man it was who had come among 
them, with such shadow-like stillness, leaving 
only golden traces of his presence in the church; 
for the clerk hinted, with glee, that the pastor had 
been rewarded fourfold for his share in the cere- 
mony. Then one after another of these persons 
looked at the register. It chanced that the re- 
cord was made on the top of a blank page ; thus 
the two names were rendered more than usually 
conspicuous. 


Watton Hurst—Rortna Jessup. 


‘My darling—my wife! Look up and tell me 
that your joy is equal to mine! No! no! that is 


impossible; but say that you are happy, my 


Ruth!’ whispered the man, as they drove off. 

‘‘Happy!’’ said the girl, and a rich glow of 
color swept her face. ‘Oh, Walton, it is cruel 
that I can be so; but I am—TI am!’ 

The young man took her hands in his, and 
kissed them with passionate warmth. 

‘You will never doubt me again, Ruth,” 

Those great, earnest eyes fell, and were shaded 
at once by lashes black as themselves. A lock 
of tender contrition changed the whole aspect of 
her face. 

« Ah!” she said, ‘I was so far beneath you; 
and she, with all her rare beauty, her pride of 
birth. How could I help it? How could I 
help it?” 

He replied impetuously. 

‘But now, Ruth, now, my own sweet wile, 
you will never doubt me again !”’ 

‘Doubt you! Doubt my own husband ?”’ 

The word seemed to fill her heart with a gush 
of sunshine, of which she was the next minute 
ashamed. So her face, all hot with blushes, was 
hidden upon his bosom, and in gratitude for that 
first, sweetly-uttered word, he held her close, 





entered it—the bride with a bit of paper held 


and devoured her lips with kisses. 
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«Now, my beloved, we are all the world to 
each other.” 
«All! All!’ she murmured, with a quick sob; 
for that instant she thought of her father. 
Knowing this, with sweet trust in each other, 
we need be in no haste to let any one share our 
secret,”’ said Hurst, with a vague thrill of anxiety 


“Do not fear, Walton, that I shall be in haste 
lo let the world know. Before that, I must be 
more worthy to mate with you,” she answered, 
with a sweet humility that charmed him, while 
he chided it. 

“More worthy! Ah, Ruth, it is because you 
are so far above all other women, that I have 
dared to defy my father, and risk everything,”’ 
he replied. 

She murmured in answer, her face still hidden 
on his shoulder, 

«And I have gided you in it, knowing that 
the work of this day threatens ruin to both; for 
my father is as proud, in his own fashion, as 
yours.” 

His reply was another kiss, as he said, 

“1 know, I know! but we must guard our 
secret so well that no one shall guess it.” 

Ruth was smiling. She could not think it diffi- 
cult to keep a secret that seemed to her far too 
sweet and precious for the coarser sympathy of 
the world. ‘The sacredness of her marriage was 


tified it to her mind. 

But now the carriage stopped, and the driver 
was heard getting down from the box. Hurst 
looked out. 

They were in a village through which the rail- 
road passed—not the one they had stopped at. 
They had been taken above that, by a short route 
from the church, which the driver had chosen 
without consultation. 

**So soon! Surely we are in the wrong place,” 
said Hurst, impatient that his happiness should 
be broken in upon. 

‘‘You seemed particular about meeting the 
down train, sir, and I came the nearest way. It 
is due in five minutes,” answered the man, touch- 
ing his hat. 

There was no time for expostulation or regret. 
Tn fact, the man had acted wisely, if Norston’s 
Rest was to be reached in time to save suspicion. 
So the newly-married pair separated with a hur- 
ried hand-clasp, each took a separate carriage, 
and glided safely into dream-land, as the train 
flew across the country at the rate of fifty miles 
an hour. 

The old mansion-house of Norston’s Rest, one 


was lighted brilliantly when its heir drove up in 
his dog-cart that night, and leaping out, threw 
his reins to the groom, with some careless direc- 
tions about to-morrow. It was near the dinner- 
hour, and many of the fair guests were lingering 
on the broad, stone terrace, or shaded by the 
silken and lace curtains of the drawing-room, 
watching for his return with that air of graceful 
indifference with which habits of society veil 
the deepest feeling. 

One lady, a fair creature, just beyond the 
first bloom of girlhood, had retreated from the 
terrace, with a handful of flowers which she had 
gathered hastily from a stone vase, and carried 
away when the first sound of wheels reached her; 
but she lingered in alittle room that opened from 
the great hall, and seemed to be arranging her 
flowers, in a vase that stood on a small malachite 
table, with great diligence, when young Hurst 
came in. 

Unconsciously, and against her own proud will, 
she lifted her face from the flowers, and cast an 
eager glance into the hall, wondering in her heart 
if he would care to seek her for a moment before 
he went up to dress. 

The young man saw her standing there quite 
alone, sweet and bright as the flowers she was 
arranging, and paused a moment, after drawing 
off his gloves; but he turned away with a smile 
on his lips, and went up the broad, oaken stair- 
case, with the thoughts of another face, dark, 
piquant, and more wildly beautiful, all bathed in 
blushes, too vividly in his mind for any other 
thought to drive it out. 

The lady dropped a branch of heliotrope and a 
moss-rosebud, which had for one instant trem- 
bled in her hand, as Hurst passed the door, and 
trod upon them with a sharp feeling of disap- 
pointment. 

‘*He saw me! He knew that I was alone!” 
she muttered, ‘‘and passed on without a word. 
He sav the flowers that he loves best in my hand, 
but would not claim them.” ; 

Tears, hot, passionate tears, stood in the lady’s 
eyes, and her white teeth met sharply, for a 
moment, as if grinding some bitter thing be- 
tween them ; but when Hurst came down stairs, 
fully dressed, he found her in the drawing-room, 
with a richer bloom than usual on her cheeks, 
and the frost-like lace, which fell in a little cloud 
over the soft blue of her dress, just quivering 
with the agitation she had made so brave an effort 
to suppress. 

As young Hurst came into the drawing-room, 
an old gentleman, who had been talking to the 





of the most stately private residences in England, 


calm, indolent way habitual to his class, and ad- 


lady we have described, came forward in the, 
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dressed his son with something very like to a 
reproof. 

«We have almost waited,” he said, glancing at 
the young lady as the person most agrieved. 
‘¢In fact the dinner has been put back.”’ 

The old man’s voice was gentle and his manners 
suave ; but there was a gleam in his eyes, and a 
meta)lic undertone in his speech that warned the 
young heir of a deeper meaning than either was 
intended to suggest. 

Hurst only bowed for answer. 

‘Now that he has come,’ the elder man 
added, smiling graciously on the young lady, 
but turning away from his son, “perhaps we 
shall not be entirely unforgiving.” 

Walton Hurst made no apology, however, but 
offered his arm to the young lady, and followed 
his father’s lead into the dining-room. 

It was a spacious apartment, brilliantly illu- 
minated with gas and wax lights, which found 
a rich reflection from bufféts loaded with plate, 
and atable on which gold, silver, and rare old 
glass gleamed and flashed through masses of hot- 
house flowers. A slow rustle of silken trains 
sweeping the floor, a slight confusion, and the 
party was seated. 

During the first course, Lady Rose was restless 
and piqued. She found the person at her side 
so thoughtful, that a feeling of mortified vanity 
seized upon her, and gave to her manner an air of 
graceful defiance, that at last drew his attention. 

So Hurst, at last, broke from the dreaminess 
of his love reverie, and plunged reckiessly into the 
gay conversation about him. Spite of himself, 
the triumpliant gladness of his heart burst forth, 
and in the glow of his own joy, he met the half- 
shy, half-playful attentions of the high-bred cxea- 
ture by his side with a degree of brilliant ani- 
mation which brought new bloom to her cheeks, 
and a smile of contentinent to the lips of the 
yroud old man at the head of the table. This 
sinile deepened into a glow of entire satisfaction 
when the gentlemen were left to their wine; 
for then young Hurst made an excuse to his 
father, and, as the latter thought, followed the 
ladies into the drawing-room. Deep drinking ut 
dinner-parties is no longer a practice in England, 
as it may have been years ago, Thus it was not 
many minutes before the old gentleman and his 
guests came up stairs to find the ladies gathered 
in knots about the room, and one, at least, sitting 
in dissatisfied solitude near a table filled with 
books of engravings, which she did not care to 
open; for all her sullen discontent had come back 
when she thought herself less attractive than the 
wines of some old vintage, ‘stored before she 
was born. 





**But where is Walton?’ quesiioned the old 
gentleman, approaching the girl, with a faint 
show of resentment. ‘Surely, Lady Rose, I ex- 
pected to find him at your feet.” 

‘It is a place he seldom seeks,’’ answered the 
lady, opening one of the books with assumed 
carelessness. ‘‘If he has left the table, I fancy 
it must have been him I saw crossing the terrace 
ten minutes ago.” 

Her host replied incredulously. 

“Seen him crossing the terrace? Surely, 
your ladyship must have been mistaken. } 
am sure he spoke of going to the drawing. 
room.” 

She hesitated. 

‘‘He changed his mind, I suppose,’’ the said at 
last, with a slight but haughty wave of her hand 
toward a great bay-window that looked out on 
the park. ‘I saw his face as he crossed that 
block of moonlight on the terrace. I am quite 
sure. Perhaps——’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps what, Lady Rose?’ 

‘*He has some business at the gardener’s cot- 
tage. It will not be the first time he has been 
there to day,” answered the lady, with a light 
laugh, in which the old man discovered the bii- 
terness of latent jealousy. 

A hot, angry flush suffused the old man’s face; 
but this was the only sign of anger that he gave. 
The next instant he was composed as ever, and 
answered her smiling sneer, with seeming in- 
difference. 

“‘Oh, yes, I remember; I had some orders for 
Jessup, which he was thoughtful enough to 
take.” 

The lady smiled again, now with a curve of 
distrustful scorn on her red lips. 

“Perhaps he failed in giving your message, 
and in his desire to please you, has forsaken 
us,’’ she said. 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ was the indifferent reply. Then 
the old man moved quietly away, and speaking 
a gracious word here and there, glided out of 
the room. 

A few minutes after this Lady Rose had left 
her book of engravings, and stood shrouded in 
the sweeping draperies of the great bay-window, 
looking out upon the park. Directly she saw 
the figure of her host gliding across the terrace, 
which, in that place, seemed flagged with silver, 
the moonlight lay so full upon it. The next mo- 


ment he was lost in the blackest shadows of the 
park. : 

‘He has gone to seek him! Now I shall know 
the worst,’’ she thought, while quick thrills of 
hope and dread shot, like lances, through her 
**I could not stoop to spy upon him, but 
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a father is different ; and that father, once on the 


alert, will be implacable.” 


While these selfish thoughts were in her mind, 
the girl gave a sudden start, and grasped at the 
silken curtains, while a faint shivering came over } cried, clasping her hands. 


her, that seemed like coming death. 


For deep in the woods of the park, where the 


gardener’ s cottage stood, she heard, at that 
instant, the sharp report of a gun. 


“Great Heaven! What can it mean?’’ she 


(10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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MOURNS TO-NIGHT. 


BY MBS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


Au. day my songs have been as glad 
As any bird’s in June; 

All day my heart to notes of joy 
Has been in perfect tune. 

But with the song still on my lip, 
I pause in sudden fright, 

And for the one reproachful thought— 
Somebody mourns to-night. 

Somebody mourns—it matters not 
If on the land or sea; 

It is enough for me to know, 


Somebody sorrowing be. 








Sumpbody sits in darkness now, 
Their face with anguish white ; 

Aye, tears come to mine eyes to know, 
Somebody mourns to-night. 

Beside their silent, shrouded dead, 
Somebody sits, I trow ; 

Somebody clasps the stiffening hand 
Of one beloved now. . 

Oh, Jet me hide mine eyes away 
From all this garish light ; 

I am so saddened with the thought— 
Somebody mourns to-night! 





SORROW AND SIGHING. 





BY HENRY Jd. 


THE morn was breaking, the day was fair, 
And heavy with fragrance the dewy air, 
Yet on many a brow were the lines of care. 
But what do the voices of nature say? 

“ At length shall dawn a more radiant day, 
And ‘sorrow and sighing shall flee away.’ ” 


“Tis winter, and over the hardened snow 
Coldly the bitter north winds blow ; 

Each streamlet and river has ceased to flow: 
Yet a robin is perched on the evergreen spray, 
Singing clearly all through the dreary day, 

“ Sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 








COURTENAY. 


Now tempest the morning ushereth in, 

And clouds fly o’er us on threatening wing, 
Oh, are there no voices still left to sing? 

Look at that rent, where a single ray 
Through the storm-cloud pierces its lonely way, 
Saying, “ Sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 
In every clime is the hopeful strain, 

Forever repeated again and again ; 

And we can but listen, it spunds so plain; 
We'll join the chorus, as well we may ; 

With singing we'll welcome the glorious day, 
When “sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 





UNDER THE SNOW. 


BY Cc. 


Beaututt things lie hidden 
Under the suow ; 
Tulips and daffodils sleeping, 
Myrtles with broad leaves ave creeping, 
And blue-eyed forget-me-nots peeping, 
Under the snow. 


Beautiful things lie hidden 
Under the snow ; 
The crocus and dear little daisies, 
And arbutus, twining in mazes, 
Its sweet-scented flow'rets upraises 
Under the snow. 


E. 





R. 








PALMER. 


Our dear little Alice lies hidden 
Under the snow ; 
The angels their kind watch are keeping 
O'er our beautiful t e, safe sleepi 
No pain and no sorrow or weeping 
Under the snow. 


Yes, beautiful Alice lies sleeping 
Under the snow ; 
But she will awake in the morning, 
At the bright resurrection-day dawning, 
No more to lie down midst our mourning, 
Under the snow. 
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BY MARGARET MEERT. 





Jack Merepiru threw another hickory log on 
the fire, and re-filled his pipe, before he drew up 
his chair, and prepared to be thoroughly com- 
fortable. The night was frosty and cold outside, 
and a blazing fire, a pipe of good old Virginia 
tobacco, and a sensible old-fashioned arm-chair, 
which, if it had not come over in the May-flower, 
had supportel the aristocratic backs of many 
generations of Merediths, were no mean things, 
let me tell you, to assist in making a man com- 
fortable, especially if that man was a bachelor. 

Yes, it was only bachelor comfort, after all, and 
that rather of the plainest. No fancy Turkish 
dressing-gown and tasseled-cap were there; no 
dazzling slippers, worked with those eccentric 
patterns, in which the feminine fancy delights to 
revel; lively little black devils capering over a 
scarlet ground, for instance; or ferocious long 
knives, and rifles, and pistols, ‘tenderly inter- 
twined with azure true-lovers’ knots. No, none 
of these sweet womanly deyices diffused the “‘ odor 
of femininity”’ throughout the sitting-room of Mr. 
Jack Meredith. There were books in abundance, 
and there were rifles, and shot-guns, and a sabre 
or two, but they were ranged on the walls, and 
crossed over the mantel-piece, in true masculine 

‘style, certainly not tied with azure ribbons ; and 
if little devils called, once in awhile, they filed in 
decorously, and their uniform was blue. 

Alas! alas! even the five-pound tobacco can- 
ister bore, in capital letters, his title ‘Lone 
Jack!’’ The wind, too, without had a lonelier 
sound than ever, this November night, as it 
moaned through the great pine trees in front of 
of the house. 

This unfortunate man was not, perhaps, un- 
conscious of his forlorn condition, for he smoked 
his pipe with an air of deep thought. Several 
resounding thumps, and a whine outside the door, 
failed to attract his attention. Not tillthey were 
repeated more emphatically, was he roused from 
his abstraction. Then he opened the door, saying, 

«Ah, Sholto, my friend, walk in. Pardon me 
for your momentary, but inexcusable detention at 
the door, caused by the liberty I took of falling 
into a brown-study. Ah, your cold nose, rubbed 
into my hand, acknowledges the apology most 
handsomely.” 

Sholto stretched his huge limbs before the fire, 
settled his head on his fore-paws, and, with a 
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deep sigh of content, went off immediately int 
dream-land. 

His master resumed his chair and pipe, ani, 
for awhile, all was silent, except an occasional 
sional snore from Sholto. E 

Suddenly, Mr. Meredith started up, and, lean. 
ing upon the mantel-piece, gazed earnestly at g 
photograph which hung over it. 

‘“«It won’t do,”’ he said, aloud. ‘No, Sholto, 
old fellow, it won’t do,’’ he repeated, Catching 
Sholto by the ear as he turned, and saw the dog's 
awakened stare of amazement and inquiry. “We 
can't do without her, can we, Sholto? Comehere, 
put your faithful, shaggy head on my knees, and 
look right into my face. So. Now we will talk 
it allover. I must talk of her to-night, Sholto, 
and who but you would listen with a face of such 
unquestioning approbation ! 

‘‘Just two months since she was here,” he 
wenton. ‘Instead of cold, and dreariness, and 
dullness, were sunshine, and rambles with Edith 
through the woods. Edith, little angel, who was 
in one continued state of enchantment about the 
red leaves, and the ferns, and the tall tulip-trees, 
and wanting to pull all sorts of poisonous trash, 
with her sweet hands ; adoring marshy meadows, 
but terribly afraid of the cows, never suspecting 
that I hunted every cow, far and near, for the 
pleasure of having her shrink behind me, and 
make timid clutches at my coat-sleeves. How she 
loved walking. You remember, Sholto, when the 
evening grew cool, how she would wrap herself 
in that blue-and-green plaid concern, with one 
end pulled over her head in some indescribable 
fashion, and set off for a ‘run,’ as she called it. 
I fancy I can see her now, as many a time, when 
I came from the fields, along the path by the 
pines, I have seen her; the evergreens, dusky 
against the evening sky, and her figure clearly 
outlined on the sunset. 

‘You remember all that, you great lumbering 
marplot? You ought to, for, before I could ever 
steal up to catch the tender, far-away look on her 
face, that I knew was there, you would rush past 
me, like a whirlwind, and reach her side with one 
bound, and then I got a bright rosy smile; but 
you, an arm thrown around your neck, a cheek 
pressed on your head, and delicious, tender non- 
sense talked in your foolish ears. 

‘‘What had you done, to deserve all that? 
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Tell me ! 
god old heathen !” 

Sholto looked very humble and undecided at 
this sudden, violent appeal ; but seeing that some- 
thing was expected of him, gave several thumps 
of his tail on the floor. 

Ilis master rose, and thrusting his hands in his 
pockets, strode up and down the room. 

Who, to hear this revelation of Mr. Meredith’s 
inmost thoughts, imparted in sacred confidence to 
this dog, would credit with what mingled indig- 
nation and dismay he had received his mother’s 
announcement, that when she came up to his 
farm, for the autumn months, she would not come 
alone, but bring with her her friend, Mrs. Win- 
throp and her daughter, Edith, who, after a sum- 
mer‘at a gay watering-place, needed just such a 
quiet spot for her continued benefit. 

How Mr. Jack frowned as he read and re-read 
the offending paragraphs, with interpolations of 
hisown. ‘Edith is a charming girl,” wrote his 
mother, ‘‘and has been quite the belle here this 
summer!” (‘ Belle! Fudge! we don’t want any 
belles here!’’) ‘‘ She is quite anxious to see you. 
I am sure you will like her. She is very fond of 
riding; you will take pleasure in lending her 
your splendid Geraint!’ (*‘Geraint! NotI! She 
rides at full gallop; all women do. I'll not have 
my horse raced from morning till night.”’ ) 

With such questionable welcome in his heart, 
Mr. Meredith did not, however, failto make what 
seemed, in his eyes, fit preparation for his guests. 

The dreaded Edith proved‘to be excessively 
pretty, and d quite pleased with the place. 
She sat under the trees in the yard with her wor- 
sted work, or a book, for her amusement, and, 
once or, twice, followed Mrs. Meredith down to 
the dairy. 

Jack watched her suspiciously and surrepti- 
tiously for several days, trying hard to discover, 
under the most innocent exterior, traces of con- 
tempt for the country and country things, and 
pinings for dances and gayeties ; but microscopic 
investigation failing to bring these sins to light, 
he concluded that she was ‘trying to do the ro- 
mantic.” 

Days passed; Jack relaxed his severe caution, 
and finding her one afternoon looking wistfully 
over a certain gate-boundary she was forbidden 
to pass alone, had pity, and took her for a walk. 
That was the last of holding off. Edith wandered 
about near the house no more, like a restless colt 
in a paddock; but was off here, there, and’ every- 
where, that her eager spirit willed, with Jack and 
Sholto for willing companions. 

‘‘Such a sensible girl,’ argued Jack, to him- 





Speak! Answer, you undeserving, rug- 





“ Not at all the sort of girl I thought her. 
Ah, poor 


mind. 
So genuinely fond of country life.” 
Jack! Miss Edith galloped Geraint to her heart's 
content. Mrs. Winthrop was rather astonished 
at her daughter’s untiring energy, and her won- 
derment reached its climax one afternoon, when 
she looked out of the window, and saw Edith in 
a gown that might have been stolen from a Dre:- 
den china shepherdess, tripping off with Jack, 
carrying a bucket of salt, to salt the sheep. 

But woodland walks, and woodland rides, and 
sheep-salting, had their end all too soon. Mrs. 
Meredith went southward, the Winthrops home 
to New York, and Jack was left once more in soli- 
tary possession of his castle; left to survey, with 
what philosophy he could muster, his silent sit- 
ting-room, stripped of work-baskets, a gay shawl 
or two, Edith’s worsted-work that neyer was 
worked, and the trifies that give a nameless charm 
to a woman’s surroundings, and in place of wo- 
men’s faces, none but Sholto’s, looking provok- 
ingly dismal and wistful. 

Jack struggled valiantly to resist these depres- 
sing influences. He worked zealously all day; 
but, when the evening came, it was lonely enough. 
Everything seemed to-conspire against his peace. 
There was a lot of green wood on hand, just at 
that time ; sometimes it refused to burn, and sim- 
mered and simmered viciously, never flaring up 
ina cheerful blaze. This was enough to damp 
the stoutest spirit. On one of these* occasions 
there flashed to his remembrance the figure of 
Edith, standing in the door-way, rosy and bril- 
liant, with her plaid falling from her disheveled, 
fair plaits, and her arms full of dry sticks, picked 
up in the woods, which she delighted to pile on 
the fire herself, ‘‘to make a good blaze,’’ as she 
said. Strangely sweet this vision was; yet Jack 
hastily took downa book. But neither books, 
nor gun, nor hard work, nor any device what- 
ever, could shut out the constant image of Edith. 
It was useless to resist the truth; Edith he loved, 
nor could he be happy where no Edith was, nor 
ever would be happy, unless—— 

It was this ‘‘unless”’ that began to haunt him. 
Would she, could she, be happy in & country 
home—in a home such as his? His house was 
built to suit his tastes, and was simple and unpre- 
tending enough; but Edith could make it beau- 
tiful, with her pretty taste, and deft way of ar- 
ranging things. But Edith had lived all her life 
in the town; she seemed to enjoy the country; 
but staying in it for a cheerful visit, and living 
there every day, were quite different things, Jack 
knew. However, Edith was not like other girls. 
Sie dil not care for dressing, and visiting, anl 


self, whenever a former misgiving crossed his } party-going. She had told him so a hundred 
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times. ‘‘ The German,”’’ she declared, ‘‘ was a bore 
—an unmitigated bore.’ 

These arguments, and many more, pro and con, 
were gone over in the poor fellow’s mind, not 
once, but again and again. Every word, every 
look of Edith’s was recalled, and studied with a 
lover’s untiring industry, until, at last, weary of 
doubt, he determined to go, at once, to New York, 
and put his fate to the touch, ‘‘to win or lose it 
all.’? 

It: was late, one afternoon, when Jack reached 
the city. As he left the station, he ran into a 
young gentleman, hurrying along with a pecu- 
liarly irritated expression of countenance. There 
was a recoil, and a sudden recognition. 

‘¢Oh, how are you, Levison ?”’ 

«How are you, Jack? When did you come to 
town?” ; 

“This moment. Where are you going in such 
a hurry?” 

‘‘Don’t ask me. Ask ime where I haven’t been 
going in a hurry this blessed afternoun !”’ 

‘What's the matter ?”’ 

“Oh, my valise. I have been spending a day 
or two out of town, at the Minturn’s party, and 
all that, and my valise ought to have been here 
yesterday, and it hasn’t come yet. . These con- 
founded express men tell such a lot of lies, you 
don’t know where you are.”’ 

“‘T wouldn’t bother. It will come along all 
right, I dare say.” 

“‘Oh, I wouldn’t care, but it has my dress suit 
in it, and there’s no end of a swell dinner-party 
to-morrow that I wouldn’t miss; and there’s the 
rub, don’t you see?” 

“If that’s all, old fellow, you can have my 
dress-coat ; I’ve got mine with me.” 

* «Can I, though! But won’t you want your 
dress-suit yourself?” 

‘* Not to-morrow, I imagine; and never mind if 
I do.” 

‘Jack, you’reatrump. Where are you going 
to stop? But stay, I'll ride down with you.” 

Jack was so preoccupied with his own thoughts, 
as he ascended the steps of Mrs. Winthrop’s hand- 
some house that evening, that he did not notice 
the unusual stir about the house—did not, in fact, 
until he stepped into the hall. 

He would have drawn back immediately, for 
there were glimpses of sundry damsels in light 
attire, and swallow-tail-coated gentlemen; and he 
perceived that he had unwittingly stumbled among 
invited guests, upon an evening party. But Mrs. 
Winthrop caught sight of him. ‘ 

‘Mr. Meredith! What an unexpected plea- 
sure. Iam very glad to see you. When did you 
come to town ?”’ 





But I see that 
I have accidentally hit upon one of your dancing 


‘‘Thank you. This afternoon. 
evenings. I will do myself the pleasure of call- 
ing to-morrow.” 

“You will do yourself no such thing,”’ cried 
Mrs. Winthrop, leughing. ‘I know you are not 
very partial to evening companies; but I insist 
upon your doing violence to your feelings for 
once. Let James take your overcoat and hat.” 

In vain Jack murmured something about his 
coat, not being prepared, ete. Mrs. Winthrop 
would take no excuse, and he found himself walk- 
ing throngh a parlor, answering questions, and 
listening to his hostess’ lively talk, without much 
idea what it was all about—his eyes hunting 
eagerly for Edith. 

“This is the dancing-room; let us stop here. 
The girls are having their German in there. Edith 
leads with young Dorsheimer Drayton, I believe. 
Yes, there he is—that young man, with a long, 
light mustache, crossing the floor. You recog- 
nize Edith, of course. Ah, it is enough to inspire 
them, that delicious music! Don’t youthink so?” 

But Jack hears not the question, nor the 


music. Landler’s choicest strains are lost on his 
ear. 
Recognize Edith! Was that Edith? 


In the center of the long room stood Edith 
alone. Diaphanous were her white robes, her 
cheeks flushed, and her eyes sparkling with tri- 
umph and expectation. One hand clasped three 
or four tiny bouquets, the other held over her 
head a queer-looking Japanese parasol. At that 
moment the cynosure of all eyes, she stood per- 
fectly graceful and self-possessed. 

Could that be the innocent-faced girl of his im- 
agination, with the simple dress, and the Scotch 
plaid thrown over her head ? 

Now advances the elegant Dorsheimer Drayton, 
sliding gracefully along, carrying captive two 
other gracefully-sliding young gentlemen, to one 
of whom Edith presented a bouquet, to Mr. Dray- 
ton the Japanese parasol. 

A crashing chord from the musicians—a breath- 
less pause; away floats the music with a ravish- 
ing swing, and away float the dancers. 

Undoubtedly this is Edith, for here she comes 
now, the waves of her white dress surging almost 
into his very face as she sweeps whirling by. 

“‘There,” says Mrs. Winthrop, quickly. ‘That 
is Dorsheimer Drayton; that one without a part- 
ner dancing after Edith.” 

‘‘What! That fool with the umbrella?” Jack 
is about to cry, but restrains himself in time. 

“Isn’t it a beautiful sight?’ continues Mrs. 
Winthrop, looking admiringly after her daughter. 

Jack was silent. 
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“Are you not fond of the German, Mr. Mere- ; 


dith!”’ 

«I have never taken part in one, madam ?”’ 

“Don’t you think it is a beautiful sight ?”’ 

«I cannot say that I do,” he replied, gravely. 

«Oh, that is because you do not join in it your- 
self. You would enjoy dancing immensely ; it 
shows off a man’s figure so well.’’ 

«Especially with those elegant additions to his 
costume,”’ said Jack, dryly, pointing to a dancer 
revolving gayly, with a pink paper dunce-cap on 
his head. Fishes’ heads, lions’ heads, every con- 
ceivable device that could be wrought out in tissue 
paper, were there to keep him company. 

Mrs. Winthrop laughed, and said she would 
spare him the sight of such follies. They moved 
on into another room, dimly lit, and fragrant with 
flowers. 

Jack is growing restless. Must he be con- 
demned to Mrs. Winthrop’s conversation the entire 
evening? Will that German never come to an 
end? 

At length the music ceases, A couple enter, 
arminarm. Itisshe. Edith at last! 

A word from Mrs. Winthrop, Edith looks up 
quickly. In amoment the meeting he had wished 
for, lived upon so long, is over. Edith is look- 
ing lovelier than he could have imagined. Sheis 
talking very gracefully and elegantly about no- 
thing; but her eyes hardly meet his; and she 
asks not one question about Tanglewood, or her 
old favorites there. 

Mr. Drayton stands by for a few minutes, then 
saunters away, and Jack and Edith are left alone. 
A heavy fragrance rises from the mantel-piece by 
which they stand, and where is a bank of tropical 
leaves and blossoms. 

Edith’s face is bent over her bouquet. Jack 
gazes at her silently. Where are the thousand 
things he had wished to say? Where are the 
messages from Sholto and the black horse Geraint, 
which he had amused himself in preparing? Why 
does he not bring forth that cluster of geranium- 
leaves, which he had brought with so much care 
from the plant that Edith herself had fixed in the 
sitting-room window? Why—and why—— 

Edith broke the silence, and began talking 
rapidly about the winter’s gayeties. Had he 
heard Lucca, and Nilsson? She had heard them 
almost every night—missed anything else for 
them. 

“That could have been no deprivation to you,” 
said Jack, ‘‘as you Care so little for going out.’’ 

“I!” cried Edith. ‘Why, there’s nothing I 
like so much. I’ve been out every evening this 
season !”” 


“Oh, I beg pardon. 





I was merely quoting. 


your own words. I remember hearing you say, 
once, that parties, and especially Germans, were 
‘ great bores.’ ”’ ‘ 

Edith colored. ‘Did Ieversay that? I don’t 
know what I was thinking of—I don’t know what 
I would do without some amusement in the even- 
ings ; and staying at home is so dull!” 

Jack suddenly seemed to see his home. with its 
tobacco pipes, books, and magazines, tumbling 
about at their own sweet will. The only orna- 
ment his-mantel-piece could boast was a handful 
of wheat and two mammoth ears of corn. How 
would that look to a girl who called home “so 
dull,’’ and whose mantel-pieces were miracles of 
floral beauty ? 

«And I,”’ said he, quietly, ‘‘ have such an ap- 
preciation of the comfort of my fireside, that it is 
difficult for me to imagine the satisfaction of any 
exchange.” 

She looked up, and there was in her eyes a 
look he remembered well—a wistful, questioning 
look, which swept from his mind her frivolous 
words, and the momentary anger, born of a sharp 
pain of distrust. 

“But we have found it desperately lonely, 
Miss Winthrop, Sholto and I.”’ 

‘‘That reminds me; I had intended to ask. 
How is Sholto; the great, tawny, magnificent 
creature |”’ 

‘“‘Sholto is well, I believe. He brought me, 
the other day, a glove of youxs; lost, was it not, 
the day you essayed partridge-shooting ?”’ 

Edith’s color deepened a good deal, at this re- 
ference to past times ; but she smiled too. 

Jack, when he saw this, ventured to recall to 
her certain other walks and rides; and Edith 
listened, and answered, and laughed like the Edith 
of old, 

Mr. Drayton broke the spell. 

‘‘ Miss Winthrop, may I not have this waltz ?”’ 

Edith hesitated, and glanced at Jack. Hetriea 
to look politely acquiescent. 

‘TI don’t think I care to dance again this even- 
ing, Mr. Drayton.’’ 

“Oh, do come; really you must. 
New Vienna—your favorite waltz,” 

“Certainly, Edith, oblige Mr. Drayton,’’ said 
her mother’s voice. 

Edith accepted immediately. <‘ Besides,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Winthrop, turning smilingly to Jack. 
«we must not monopolize Mr. Meredith. I shall 
take possession of him on the spot, and present 
him to a pretty girl.” 

“‘Thank you,” said Jack, formally. ‘I must 
defer that pleasure. I must wish you good-even- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Winthrop, meantime, had asked Jack to 
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dine with her to-morrow, and join their party to 
the opera; and Jack, thinking only of Edith, and 
forgetful of Levison, and the borrowed dress-suit, 
had promptly accepted the invitation, and when 
the time came, there was nothing for him to do 
but to go in an ordinary walking-coat. 

The dinner was a pretty, and a good a dinner; 
yet Jack walked home that night with a heavy 
heart. He had scarcely had a word with Edith 
during the evening ; indeed he could almost think 
she had avoided him. 

Dorsheimer Drayton was present, and devoted 
himself to her undisguisedly and persistently. It 
was plain that to the mother his attention was ex- 
tremely agreeable; but Edith’s manner was not 
so easy to read. 

She seemed in brilliant spirits, sometimes re- 
ceiving Drayton’s devotion with an attention 
almost too flattering ; at times turning on him the 
coldest and most unresponsive of faces. Yet this 
caprice was far from disagreeable to Drayton. 
Spoiled and sought after by match-making mo- 
thers, and greeted on every side with ready 
smiles, an easy conquest was not to his taste. 

Through many a weary hour Jack pondered 
over Edith’s words and looks; hopeful when he 
thought he had found the interpretation of cer- 
tain expressions in her eyes when they met his 
own, in spite of her cool demeanor to him through 
the evening; despondent when he thought of the 
smile with which she had turned to hear Dor- 
sheimer Drayton’s whispered words. 

Dorsheimer Drayton! Jack frowned heavily 
at the remembrance of his handsome, supercilious 
face. It had needed but a glance exchanged be- 
tween the two men, to reveal to each their utter 
antagonism of nature. Drayton showed his dis- 
like by an air of complete indifference ; contemp- 
tuous, had he dared to make it so. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Winthrop, when her daugh- 
ter stopped in her room, as usual, to bid her good- 
night. ‘‘ This evening has been asuccess. None 
can say we have not done the polite to the Mere- 
dith family. Jack is an excellent young man, no 
doubt; but don’t talk to me about people living 
in the country; it has ruined his manners. Jack 
Meredith was stiff and silent, and reserved to the 
last degree this evening.”’ 

“He was always rather silent you know, 
mamma.” 

*«T dare say he was embarrassed by so many 
strangers,’’ said Mrs. Winthrop, ‘‘and well he 











might have been in that costume. What could 
have induced that man to come here to dine in 
such a guise—positively a sacquecoat! Drayton, ; 


in his usual perfect attire, looked at him as if he 
had been a Tartar dressed in a Bashlik. 
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positively quite ashamed, on Florence du Barry’s 
account,”’ 

‘There is never anything to be ashamed of, | 
am sure, mamma, in Mr. Meredith’s appearance, 
He is always extremely aristocratic-looking.”’ 

‘Oh, not really ashamed, my dear; don’t be 
so literal,’’ said Mrs. Winthrop,’ indifferently ; 
‘but one naturally shudders at an exhibition of 
gaucherie, Every man is not so fastidiously ele- 
gant as Dorsheimer Drayton. By the way, he 
was telling me this evening about his great aunt 
Dorsheimer’s superb sapphires, which the old 
woman never can use; she’s always laid up with 
rheumatism or dyspepsia. They say all her pro- 
perty goes to Drayton. I declare, those people 
have more money than they know what to do 
with !” 

‘Pardon me,” said Edith, ‘if I say that I 
have heard that very often before;’’ and she rose 
and kissing her mother lightly, left the room. 

The next day, when Mi. Meredith’s card was 
handed to Miss Winthrop, an unseen spectator of 
her movements might have been somewhat sur- 
prised. She rose slowly, and walked to the win- 
dow, where she stood a second or two, then walked 
to the door, paused, irresolutely—turned, and 
went back to the window again; finally, glided 
quickly down the stairs, and entered the parlor, 
looking very pale. 

‘‘Miss Winthrop! what is the matter? Are 
you ill? Can’t I do something for you?’ Jack 
was frightened, and thought she was about to 
faint, or do something as dreadful. 

“Oh, no, thank you! Iam perfectly well.” 

** But you are go pale!” 

“Tam always that, thanks to much dissipa- 
tion.” 

‘You are wrong to trifle with your health.” 

‘‘What serious words !”’ said Edith, laughing. 

‘¢Tt is a serious matter.” 4 

‘“‘Pshaw! Youmen alltalkso. It’s very easy 
for you men, with your everyday occupation, to 
talk that way ; but what are girls todo? We must 
amuse ourselves.”’ 

‘‘Why can’t you practice, and study, and sew. 
Those are very good occupations, aren’t they?” 
said Jack. 

‘* Sometimes one wearies of those delights, Mr. 
Meredith.” 

‘«Then why don’t you spend some of your time 
in visiting sick and poor people? A visit from 
you would do more good than a dozen doctors, I 
should think. Visiting sick people is a woman’s 
duty.” 

“‘T am afraid our ideas differ, in regard toa 
woman’s duties.” 

Edith’s voice was not very distinct as she said 
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this, owing to the exertion of clasping and un- 
tlasping the silver scent-bottle that hung from her 
shatelaine. 

“Tam afraid they do,’’ said Jack, gravely; 
“but we did not always differ so much, Miss 
Edith.” 

‘«« But I ama very different Edith from that one 
you used to know,’’ said Edith. 

‘‘ Never a different one to me,”’ said Jack, in a 
low voice. 

«That is because you do not known me?’’ she 
replied, quickly. 

“Do I not?” cried he, rising and walking 
rapidly a few steps; then he came arid stood 
before her with folded arms. 

«I know you well enough for this, Edith,” he 
said, slowly, ‘‘to know that I love you!”’ 

Edith drew back as if he had struck her. 

“‘Oh, no!’ shecried. ‘ Don’t say that ; please 
—please don’t say that. You must not !’’ 

«But I must!’ said Jack. ‘You must hear 
me!’’ 

He was not to be stopped; he took the seat 
beside her, and leaned toward her with eyes 
shining like two stars. 

‘*Won’t you let me tell you how much I love 
you, Edith?’ he said. 

Edith covered her face with her hands. 

‘Oh, please—please do not say any more. In- 
‘deed you must not love me! I cannot—I can- 
not——”’ 

‘Oh, don’t say that !’’ cried Jack, imploringly. 
‘Anything but that; say anything—anything, 
Edith, but that you cannot love me. I know I 
am not worthy of you. I am nothing to love; 
but I love you so much.” 

His voice fell. 

Edith drew one deep sigh. 

«“«Mr. Meredith,” she said. ‘* What you tell 
me only distresses me. It is impossible for sb 

Jack made a gesture of deprecation. 

«Spare me—spare me!” he said. ‘I know— 
I understand.”’ 

There was silence for some minutes. Then it 
was Jack who spoke. 

‘‘Let me ask one question. May I ask one 
question of you? Is—is there any one who has 
what I ask in vain?” 

Edith colored deeply, and hesitated. 

“T see. You need not answer.” 

Poor Jack having said this bravely, walked to 
thé mantel-piece, where he spent several minutes 
in the close inspection of a vase. 

When he came back to Edith, he looked at her 
long, then said, abruptly, 

‘‘ Farewell! I wish you every joy with the 
man of your choice.” Then he added, more 














gently, ‘‘ With all my heart, I hope he may prove 
himself worthy of it.’ 

Edith extended her hand silently, and felt the 
pressure of warm kisses upon it. 

In the next moment, she heard the hall-door 


open and shut; but she moved not. When the 
silvery bells of the little clock chimed the next 
half hour, it found her sitting just where Jack 
had left her. 

The train that Jack took to leave New York 
did not leave until eight o’¢lock that evening. He 
felt a feverish longing for the fresh, unbroken 
sweep of the wind over his own hills; but these 
were far distant ; and the next best thing was the 
Central Park. Thither he walked, and hating 
his own thoughts beyond measure, found some 
distraction from them in watching the ceaseless 
throng of carriages and passers-by. 

Equipages of every variation of splendor flash- 
ed by. What his friend Levison would have 
called “‘ no end of swell girls,’’ and handsome ma- 
trons filled them. Tandem teams, six-horse drags, 
driven by very six-horsey looking men—all en- 
tertaining enough, if one wanted to be so enter- 
tained. 

And whose is this dainty turn out? Coal-black 
horses, two ladies sitting behind; on the box, 
Dorsheimer Drayton and Edith. 

If one swift thought could kill, Mr. Drayton, 
with that mocking, triumphant smile on his face, 
would be writhing in the dust, under those glanc- 
ing fore-feet of his pet horses, 

Jack, grinding his teeth, plunged down a side- 
path, until breathless, he paused, shuddering at 
his own murderous thoughts. 

But whence that wild cry! those piercing 
shrieks !—the shrieks of women, the cries of men! 

Jack follows the sound. In a moment he was 
in the midst of a frantic crowd, all flying, terror- 
stricken, from some horror. 

‘The tiger ! the tiger! The tiger has broken 
loose. Run, run!’’ they cry. 

Here is a carriage wheeled short around. The 
black horses are plunging. Their driver is whip- 
ping them madly, trying to force them into, and 
through, a struggling and frightened mass of wo- 
men and children. But Jack has sprung at their 
heads. 

‘* Back, back !’’ he cries. ‘Would you crush 
these women and children !”’ 

‘‘ Let go their heads,”’ Drayton answered. “Let 
go—let go, you fool! Will you thrust us intothe 
very jaws of the beast !”’ 

Drayton cuts at Jack savagely with his whip, 
as he speaks; but strong hands grasp the bits, 
and, in spite of him, the carriage is forced back. 

There are wild screams. ‘The tiger! the 
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tiger! he is on us!’’ Through them a piercing 
ery, ‘‘ My daughter !—my child! Save Edith!” 

But Edith is untouched. In Jack’s shoulder 
are embedded the terrible claws. He has leaped 
between Edith and the danger—danger no longer. 
Two guns crack simultaneously, and the wild 
creature falls with his victim. 

Miss Ursula Penn is the kindest of elderly 
spinsters, and the best of nurses. She has just, 
for the first time, had the satisfaction of seeing 
her patient in a profound sleep. She has set the 
door ajar, and tipped into the next room with the 
intention of taking a series of cat-naps in the 
rocking-chair, when, amiable woman as she is, 
she is somewhat put out at the news that a young 
lady is at the door, very anxious to see her. 

She has scarcely had time to master this an- 
nouncement, when the young lady herself has 
followed the messengers, and is inthe room. Miss 
Ursula begins to draw herself up, and wonder at 
the unknown apparition, when the young lady 
says, breathlessly, 

*«Oh, Miss Penn! Miss Penn! how is he? Tell 
me how heis! Is he dying?” 

Miss Penn does not know, in the least, who this 
strange person is; but she jumps to a conclusion, 
and says kindly, 

‘‘No, my dear, far from it, I am thankful to 
say. He has to be kept very quiet, as there is 
so much fever ; but he is doing well, and is sleep- 
ing nicely now.” 

At this, the young lady threw her arms around 
Miss Penn’s neck, and begins to cry. 





‘*Qh, I am so glad! so glad!’’ she sobs. “ And 
it was all my fault, every bit; and now I hate 
Dorsheimer Drayton, and—and—— Oh! oh! I 
have been so wretched ; and I did not know where 
they had taken him until this morning, when [ 
met Mr. Levison, and he told me that they had 
brought him here. And mamma said I should 
not come; but I would, and I came by myself!” 

Here Edith took breath for another burst oj 
sobs and explanations. 

« And oh! oh!’ she broke out again. ‘I am 
the most wretched girl alive; and it was half 
mamma; and I was so bad and worldly, and 
wouldn’t give up. And, oh, Miss Penn! I loved 
him all the time, and I was so wretched after he 
was gone. And mamma made me keep my engage- 
ment to drive with Mr. Drayton that dreadful 
afternoon, and I was so miserable I did not care 
what I did.” 

‘“* Edith!” 

It was the faint voice of Miss Penn’s patient, 
who was to be kept so quiet, that spoke this 
word, 

Edith gave one tearful, beseeching look into 
Miss Penn’s face, and that faithless guardian ac- 
tually smiled, and nodded her head ; furthermore, 
was engaged for at least ten minutes in searching 
for a pocket-handkerchief on which to wipe a few 
tears that filled her own kind eyes. 

And Edith lives at Tanglewood, and pets Sholto,* 
and rides Geraint, and teases Jack, playfully, and 
never dances the German, and—is as happy as 
the day is long. 
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I am waiting on the shore, friend, 

The bleak and rugged shor~: 
Where the waves are beating, beating, 

With a hoarse and hollow roar; 
Where the waves are swift retreating, 
My weary glances cheating, 

In the dimness I deplore ; 
Still beating and retreating, 

They sob along the shore. 


Upon my brow, the rain beats— 
The cold and sullen rain— 
Comes, comes with a heavy falling, 
Each drop a bitter pain. 
While memory enthralling, 
With a dreariness appalling, 
Beats at my heart and brain; 
Enthralling and appalling 
My very soul again! 





I am searching on the sand, here— 
The gray and pathless sand; 

For the footsteps dimly gleaming, 
For the shadow on the strand; 

While in my sad, sad dreaming, 

I know it is but seeming, F 
Thy kiss is on my hand. 

This d ing—is it ing 
From yonder shadow land? 

Thus, with a solemn dread, friend— 
A deep relentless dread, 

I listen to the rolling 
Of the thunder over head— 

The deep and awful tolling, 

Both sea and sky controlling, 
And I feel that thou art dead, 

By the rolling and the tolling 
Of the thunder over head. 

















EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


GARMENTS, ETO. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give. frst, this month, a walking or travel- 
ing-dress. The skirt is of gray serge, trimmed 





with two flounces at the back, nine inches deep, 
simply hemmed on the edge, and put on with a 


cord, and rather scant. The front is trimmed 
lengthwise, with frills of the same, separated by 
bands two inches wide, cut on the bias, as are 
the frills. This trimming extends as far up as 
the top of the back flounces. The Polonaise, 
which has a pelerine attached, is of gray, or 
dark-blue water-proof cloth, bound with alpaca 
braid, and ornamented with large buttons, which 
may be either covered moulds, oxydized steel, 
dark pearl, or any of the many varieties now in 
vogue. The Polonaise is cut precisely as those of 





the summer, without darts in front, and beited 
at the waist. The three capes forming the Polo- 
naise, are circular, graduating in depth and full 
ness, bound with braid, same as the Polonaise. 
Small standing collar, and pockets, as seen in 
the engraving, completes this comfortable and 
stylish traveling costume. Twelve yards of serge 
for the under-skirt, and four and a half yards of 
water-proof cloth, will be required for the Polo- 
naise and pelerine, eighteen buttons, and one 
piece of fine alpaca braid. The serge can be 
bought from fifty cents to one dollar per yard, 
and the water-proof cloth from one dollar twenty- 
five cents up to four dollars, for English ; but we 
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would not recommend the latter for this garment, 
as it is generally too heavy in texture. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESS 

We give next, on the preceding page, a dotted 
flannel or cashmere, morning-robe, suitable for 
a married lady of any age. It is very simple in 
style, and easily cut, as it is precisely like a long 
sacque night-dress, with a bias seam down the 
back, belted at the waist with a heavy cord, and 
tassel. The cuffs of the coat-sleeve, pockets, 
collar, and tabs of collar, are of silk, correspond- 
ing in color. The buttons, covered moulds of 
the same. Twelve yards of single-width flannel, 
which costs seventy-five cents per yard, three- 
quarters of a yard of silk, and two dozen moulds, 
is all that is required. 

Next is a costume for a Miss of fourteen to 
fifteen years. The under-skirt is of striped brown- 
and-white serge, trimmed with four flounces, six 
inches deep, cut on the bias, and bound with 
solid brown cashmere. These ruffles are quite 





full, and the upper one is finished with a heading. 
The Polonaise is of brown cashmere. The collar 
and cuffs are edged with a narrow bias of the 
brown-and-white serge of the undet-skirt. It is 





ES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





$cut double-breasted, and ornamented with a 
double row of buttons down the front. Belted 
at the waist with a leather belt. Twelve yards 
of serge for the under-skirt, and six to seven 
yards of cashmere for the Polonaise. Striped 
serges sell from fifty to seventy-five cents, and the 
cashmere from one dollar to one dollar and fifty 
cents per yard. 

Next is a walking-dress of poplin, in navy-blue, 





; The skirt is ornamented with two bands of black 
¢silk, cut on the bias, and corded on both sides 
>with sky-blue cashmere. This same trimming 
ornaments the tunic, also the basque. Eight 
yards of poplin, one and a half yards of black 
silk, and three-quarters of a yard of sky-blue 
cashmere, will be required. Moulds, covered 
with black, and crossed with sky-blue embroi- 
dery silk—easily made at home. Hat of dark- 
blue felt, trimmed with a band of black, edged 
with sky-blue, and sky-blue feather, completes 
this pretty costume for a Miss of ten to twelve 
; years. 

We give next a design for a black silk, or 
alpaca, apron. Pretty for a school girl. The 
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frill is edged with a narrow, white cluny 


lace. 










the neck; they are made of colored crapes, 
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INITIALS.—NAME FOR MARKING. 4a 





black and white illusion, and, in fact, every- 
thing. Some are of black silk lined with pink 
or blue, with the white illusion quilled inside. 
No lady’s dress is now in style without this 
addition in the shape of a collaret. 

The next is a house-jacket of gray and scarlet 
opera-flannel. The gray for the outside, the 


scarlet forms the lining, and being cut one and 
a half inches longer than the sacque. Also, for the 
collar and sleeves it forms the trimming. Both 
edges are scalloped, and bound with gray braid. 

In this department, as it will be seen, we give 
the very newest styles, but in materials less ex- 
pensive than silks, etc. It is as easy to dress well, 
on little, as on much, if you have taste, or are 
told how. 
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INFANTS’ BIBS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








4 
| 
These bibs are made of fine tucked cam-; recommend them as particularly svitable for 
Hy bric. The borders are embroidered. We would } their purpose. 





WINTER DOLMAN. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








All the new garments for the coming season, { embroidery braid, either insilk or mohair. Finish 
are of the ‘‘Dolman’’ shape, with many varia-{ at the edge with a heavy cut sewing silk, fringes, 
tions. Our design is one of the newest, and is } or a worsted bullion fringe: the whole making 
made in fine beaver cloth, braided with heavy } an exceedingly pretty wrap. 
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DIAGRAM FOR WINTER DOUMAN. -ad 
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Ne. 1. Hatr or Front. | No.2. Hane or Back. 
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STRAP FOR 





TRAVELING. 


BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 
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This strap, for carrying rugs, wraps, etc., which » rower straps which buckle round the wrapper. 


may be carried in the hand, or slung over the 
shoulder, would make an appropriate Christmas 
or New Year's gift, from a lady to a gentleman. 
It is made of double American cloth, with alayer 
of calico inside, and is ornamented with Point 
{usse in two shades of brown silk. When the em- 
broidery is finished, and the edges overcast, take a 
a length of sixty inches of the strap, and make on 
the upper side two button-holes, at four and six 
inches from each end, where a button is fastened. 
Arrange the ends of the strap into a small or 
large loop, as the case may be, by means of these 
buttons; and through these loops pass the nar- 


¢ 





These are twenty-eight inches long, and ono. 
inch wide, and are cut to a point at one end. 
Maké a button-hele at three and at four and a 
half inches from the pointed end, and sew on a 
button at the square end, as well as a narrow 
cross-strap, to receive the pointed end after the 


‘strap has been buttoned. The handle consists of 


an embroidered strap, fourteen inches long, made 
into a loop at each end, through which the shorter 
straps are passed, as seen in our illustration. We 
give, below, two suitable designs for embroi:ler- 
ing the straps. The right hand one is worked 
in applique, with Point Russe. 
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LADY’S COMPANION—OPEN AND CLOSED. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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lined with blue silk,and bound with black braid. 
The divisions for holding the scissors, etc., are 
of braid ; the pockets for the reels are of leather, 
bound with braid. The small, flat pin-cushion 
and needle-pocket are of silk: 'The companion 
is rolled up and tied with'a string of ribbon, 
as shown in the eut. This is very neat, and 
convenient for ladies to. carry with them when 
visiting. 








and five broad. It is of fine, brown leather, 





INSERTION IN DARNED NETTING. 
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Either floss silk or soft glazed thread are the | materials used for embroidery upon net. 
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FICHU—TRICOT. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








Materials: five ounces white, five ounces gray, 
and one ounce black Berlin (double) wool. 

This fichu is particularly convenient for wear- 
i1g under a shawl or mantle. The white founda- 
tion of our model is surrounded with @ light-gray 
border, with an edge of black Berlin wool twisted 
with white silk. Thesilk may be used or not, ac- 
cording to taste. 

Both the front parts are worked separately, and 
then the back part is worked on. Each front 
part begins at the under edge with thirty-three 
chains-sitches (in white weol,) and is worked in 
tricot. Every third row, and fourth stitch of that 
row, is ornamented with a point Muscovite pat- 
tern. 

For the point Muscovite, draw up a loop, and 
work in it three chain; fasten to the first loop 
with one single. 

The two first tricot. rows are quite plain; the 
pattern begins with the third row, and the last 
fourteen stitches are left free for the waist:part. 
In every second row at the front edge there must 
be an increase of one stitch as far as the twenty- 
fifth row; then six rows are worked without in- 
crease or decrease before the rounding for the 
neck begins. 

During the next nine rows, decrease two stit- 
ches in every second row at the front edge, and 
at the side edge increase one stitch; then work 
six rows without increasing or decreasing. 

At the edge of the slope for the neck there 
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must be an increase of one stitch in each of the 
six next rows. 

Now work the second front part exactly the 
same as the first, but reversed, of course. When 
this is completed, work the row to join the two 
parts to the slope at the neck. In every row in 
working forward, on each side of the joining 
stitch (that is the middle stitch of the slope of the 
neck,) you pass over one stitch; this decreases, 
and forms the point at the back. Continue work- 
ing this until only one stitch remains. 

Now work the Muscovite border with gray 
wool. One row of double; then, for the pattern 
row, *one single; draw one loop through under 
the next edge stitch; erochet three chain, and 
then work off both the loops that are upon the 
needle together with one loop. Repeat from *. 
In the four following pattern rows the patterns 
must always lie over each-other in slanting lines. 
In the waist ends the pattern edge must be some- 
what narrower. The conclusion consists of one 
rew of crochet picots of black and white wool. 
Each picot, joining on with one double, consists 
of five chain, one treble in the first chain. Pass 
over two on the border. The top of the border 
has a row of single crochet worked on it (after 
the border is done.) The wool is kept on the 
wrong side, and drawn through, stitch by stitch, 
giving an appearance of chain-stitch on the right 
side. The fichu closes in the front with gray but- 
tons and loops, and also at the back of the waist, 





















Materials: two ounces white or colored Shet- 
land; three skeins of scarlet or white purse- 
silk; wood or bone knitting-pins, No. $ (bell 
gauge. ) 





Cast on forty-seven stitches. Knit the first and 
last stitch in each row; also knit the foundation 
row plain. The scarf is composed of two rows only. 
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Ist Row: *Slip one as if for purling, knit two 
plain; draw the slip-stitch over the two knitted ; 
take one up from the previous row ; knit it plain. 
Repeat from *. 

2nd and Remaining Rows: * Slip one, knit two 
plain; draw the slip-stitch over the two knitted ; 
pick up the slip-stitch from the previous row 
(this stitch lies horizontally under the right-hand 
needle, immediately under the slip-stitch just 
made.) Take up the stitch with the right-hand 
needle; pass it on to the left-hand needle, and 
knit it plain. Repeat from *. 

For the fringed ends, cut four strands of twelve 
inches in length, and knot in at the ends, as 
shown in the engraving, tying them across in 
knots afterward. 

For the rosettes, use the purse-silk; wind it 
round your four fingers twenty times; rasten it 
round; then on the top crochet (as for a treble, 
without drawing through the last stitch) loosely 
twenty times, working underneath the whole 
ring; then draw the silk through two of them; 
then through all but two; then through these 
two, working it all very loosely. Neatly sew these 
rosettes on the ends, and cut small tassels of 
eight strands, and loop in through th~ ring on to 
the scarf. Cut them ovenly at the bottom. 
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DOLL’S GIPSY-CLOAK, FICHU, AND MUFF. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Materials: Shetland “Or” Béwlin wool of two 
colors ; small bone tricot-hook. 

For a cloak measuring about three inches in 
depth, make a chain of fifty stitehes for the first 
row; work on the middle thirty stitches, leaving 
the ten ‘first and last stitches of the chain un- 
worked. In the second row, work forty stitches 
—that is, leaving five stitches at each end. Now 
work three rows the entire length, Next, two 
rows, ‘lecreasing a stitch at, the beginning and 
end of the row. ' 

Continue in working to decrease at the begin- 
ning and end of each row, and pass. over the 
eleventh stitch on each side of the cloak, without 
working it on. This gives the shape to the shoul- 
ders; and the passing over a stitch above this, 
and decreasing at the beginning and end of each 





following row is continued until the right size is 
attained. The depth is about twenty rows. The 
cloak may be worked to any size upon this plan, 
and measuring the chain for the widest part of 
the bottom of the cloak, allowing five or si« stit- 
ches for the length that will be taken up in the 
working. 

When the foundation is worked make a row of 
double crochet, with a contrasting color, all round 
the cloak. Work into it on each side a row of 
one double, three chain, passing over one stitch 
of the previous row of double. A fringe must be 
worked over a mesh, about one quarter of an inch 
wide, into each stitch of the double under the 
three chain of the border. 

For the head make a chain of thirty-four stit- 
ches, and work four rows of fricot upon the chain. 
Take a Berlin needle, and sew the lower edge in 
the form shown in the illustration. This must be 
neatly done, and the running on must be close, 
in order to make the hood set well; then, with 
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the needle and wool, pick up the back upper hori- 
zonial stitches of the hood, and draw itup. This 
makes a neat finish at the top. The stitches 
should be picked up round the neck of the cloak 
in the same way. A bow of ribbon finishes the 
back, and a chain of crochet with little wool tas- 
sels at the ends to tie the cloak in front. 

Cut @ paper pattern the size you wish the fichu 
to be. Make a chain the length round the shoul- 
ders, and work on one side of the chain only, 
three rows of double crochet ; work always in the 





back loop, and fasten off at each end, so that you 
have all the work on the right side. To decrease 
for the throat part, leave a stitch unworked at the 
beginning and end of every row. Count your 
loops, and divide the number of stitches in three 
after the first third. Pass over a stitch, in order 
to decrease and form the shoulder shape, and re- 
peat when you come to the last third. To form 
the back lower point, work to the shape, narrow- 
ing your work each row. The front points are 
; formed in precisely the same way, and two rows 
of three chain, one double, are worked round the 
throat. The fichu is lined with silk. 

This is one of the reticule muffs; it is made 
entirely in double crochet, and is better made to 














a cut-out paper shape of the required size. The 
straight middle part is first worked, and it is gra- 
duated off at the sides according to the engrav- 
ing. A chain of crochet serves to finish it round 
the edges and to hang round the neck; little 
ribbon bows and a wadded lining are also 
needed. 
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TWO DESIGNS FOR ANTIMACASSARS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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honeycomb cotton material. Red and black ingrain ; the material, frayed out, forms the f fringe. 
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EDITOR’S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Pererson” For 1874.—We call attention to our Pros- 
pectus for 1874, to be found on the third page of the cover. 
We claim there that this Magazine is better and cheaper than 
any periodical of its kind. Our enormous edition, exceeding 
that of any lady’s book in the world, enables us to offer 
“ Peterson” at these unprecedentedly low rates; for we find 
by experience that a small profit on a large circulation is 
more remunerative than a large profit on a small one. 

Great improvements will be made in the fashion depart- 
ment. The principal editor was in Europe all last summer, 
making arrangements to secure exclusive and advanced 
patterns, No other magazine, in this respect, will be able 
to approach “ Peterson” hereafter. We shall continue to 
give, not only the more expensive dresses, but also those for 
every-day use: and these latter, while economical, will 
also be stylish, which cannot be said of the cheap patterns 
given in other magazines. As to our mammoth, colored, 
steel-plates, it is conceded, everywhere, that they are the 
most beautiful, tasteful, aud reliable issued in the United 
States; but for 1874 they will, in consequence of our recent 
arrangements, be hund. than ever. 

‘the original stories and novelets in “ Peterson” have long 
been acknowledged to be the best in any lady's bouk. We 
pay more for literary matter than all the others combined. For 
1874 our stories will be better than ever. The novelets alone 
will be worth the subscription price. They are by the best 
authors of America. The shorter stories are, also, all origi- 
nal, and most of them are written by authors who write 
exclusively for “ Peterson.” 

We have three elasses of clubs for 1874, and the prices are 
such as to meet the times. For one class the premium is our 
new and costly mezzotint. For another it is an extra copy 
of the Magazine for 1874. Fora third class both an extra 

‘copy and the new mezzvtint. In all these clubs, the price 
to the subscriber decreases in proportion to the number in 
the club, an inducement we hold out in order to stimulate 
the getting up of large clubs. 

Now is the time to yet up clabs! Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits are fairly presented. The best 
way to present these merits is to exhibita mamber. We iu- 
vite comparison. Be the first in the jield. A specimen will 
be sent, gratis, if written for. 





Tus Is Tue Season when colds are frequent, Colds, most 
generally, too, are the result of imprudence. People get 
wet, and do not change their shoes or clothes: or they ex- 
pose themselves to a draft; or they sit ina cold room when 
heated by exercise. Bronchial affections, particularly, are 
prevalent iu winter, in this climate. Now those who have 
once suffered from an attack of bronchitis, should take every 
precaution by way of guarding against renewed attacks. 
Flannel should be worn next the skia in winter and sum- 
mer; fogs, and the cold night air, should be avoided; and 
not the least important rule to be observed by the patient 
is, that he or she shouid pursue all his or her avocations 
temperately and without flurry, sv as not to become over- 
heated. 

“ Pgrerson” AHEAD oF ALL.—A lady sends us a club, and 
writes :—“ I had nov difficulty in getting these names. I 
had only to show the specimen copy. Lverybody suid that 
*Peterson’ was ahead of all, and, as you claim, beth the 
cheapest and best.” 
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A Five DoLtar ENGRAVING as will be seen by our adver 
tisement, will be given to any subscriber to “ Peterson,” 
whether singly or in clubs, who will send us fifty cents. This 
is a nominal price, and hence the offer is confined strictly w 
friends, that is, to subscribers to “ Peterson.” Thus, for 
$2.50, any person can get either of our five dollar premiums 
—as well as a copy of “ Peterson” for 1874; or, in a club, for 
even less. This is a dollar cheaper than any other peri- 
odical offers, ®Whatever. others do, “ Peterson” always does 
better. In connexion with these premium engravings, a 
subscriber asks, “Can subscribers have more than one pic- 
ture, by paying fifty cents for each.” We answer, “ Of course, 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, or all the eight.” 


Tue Gems or Art has been so popular, this year, asa pre- 
mium, that we shall continue it for next year. It consists, 
as we have already suid, of twenty-five of the best steel- 
engravings that have appeared in this magazine. We will 
send it, in place of the premium picture, “ Not Lost, But 
Goue Leivre,” if preferred. Many ladics wrote to us, last 
year, tiut if they had known of it in time, they would have 
taken it for their premium instead of the mezzotint. They 
will now have a chance to secure it. 


A Question ANsweRED.—“ Should I marry,” asks a 
lady of us, “unless my proposed husband had a reasonable 
chance of supporting me?” We reply, “of course not.” 
But, on the other hand, a good wife is, generally, an aid to 
her husband, rather than a burden: she is, literally, to use 
the old English phrase, “a help-mate:” more than this, she 
cheers him when down-hearted, and encourages him always, 
We do not favor putting off marriage till people grow rich. 
If two persons love each other, and are willing to live plainly, 
it is better to marry than to wait. 

“No Deception on Humpua.”—A lady writes to us say- 
ing :—“* My club for 1874, as you will see, is larger than ever. 
Two or three times, some of my old subscribers have gone 
off, allured by the flaming promises elsewhere; but this 
year they kave all come back, telling me that ‘ Peterson’s' 
is the only lady’s book which has no deception or humbug 
about it. Others, too, who never took ‘Peterson’ before, 
have come to the same conclusion. Inclosed are two clubs, 
each of twenty dollars, making forty in all.” 

Our CoLorep Partrery, for this month, excels, we think, 
any one we have ever published. Such a pattern would scli, 
at a retail store, for fifty cents, or more. In order to pro- 
duce it, each color had to be printed separately, and as there 
are sume sixteen colors in it, our subscribers may imagine 
what it cost. No other magazine gives these patterns. — 

“Goop Mornine, Mamma.”—This is from an original 
picture, by a very eminent English artist. We challenge, 
confidently, a comparison between it and any other engrav- 
ing that may appear anywhere else, 

Ir Tuose Gertina Up Civss prefer any other of our en- 
gravings to “ Not Lost, But Gone Before,” they have only to 
say so, When they remit, and we will send the one they 
wish. See the list in our advertisement, 

Every CaLamity tn Lire can be borne better than the 
loss of those we love. Be tender, therefore, and kind to all. 
otherwise remorse may, some day, assuil you. 
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Our Premium Mzzzorint roa 1874, in the epinion of all 
who have seen it, is unequalled, Tue title is, * Not Lost, 
ButGone Before.” It is best described by two quotations 
from Scripture, “ Suifer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom.of Heaven.” 
“In heaven their angels do always behold tle face of My 
Father which is in heaven.” No household will be com- 
plete without this touching and beautiful picture. By get- 
ting upa club jor “ Peterson,” at our extremely low terms, 
you can secure this invaluable premium, which, at a re- 
tail store, would sell for five dollars. Understand, it is no 
cheap lithograph, or colored wood-cut, but a first-class mezzo- 
tint! Specimens of the magazins will be t, gratis, if 
written for, toshow. bud see Ue Prospectus for 1874 on ihe 
third page of the cover. 

“Nor Lost, Bur Gonz Brrors.”—Of this touching and 
beautiful premium engraving, the Pierce City (Mo.) Herald 
says:—“ To our notion, this most exquisite picture is far 
abead of any of the promium chromos which have come 
under our notice.” 


Tux Artistic AND Lrrerary expenses of this magazine, 
for 1878, wore over eighty thousand dollars, which is more 


than any magazine, whatever, in either America ur Eng- 
land, spent in the same way! 

“Ten Tomes Irs Cost.”—The Williamsport (Pa.) Bulletin 
says, “the vast amount of valuable information, contained 
within the covers of ‘ Peterson,’ each month, is worth ten 
times its cost.” 

Ir 1s A Duty to be cheerful everywhere, but especially in 
the family circle: to make wife, or children happy, is as 
yauch an obligation as to earn their bread. 

TuEse ARE THE Timzs to get the full worth of your money. 
You can do it best by subscribing for “ Peterson.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hide and See; The Dead Secret; The Stolen Mask; Sister 
ose; The Yellow Musk; Basil, or T'he Crossed Path; After 
Lurk. By Wilkie Collins. 7 vols. 8 vo. Philada: T. B, Pelerson 
é Brothers.—Simultaneously with the appearance of the fa- 
szous English author, Mr. Wilkie Collins, upon the lecture 
platforms of the United States, Messrs, Petozsons have issued 
» aew and cheap illustrated edition of his works. Mr. Collins 
vccupies a foremost place among living novelists, and in the 
above list are stories that any writer of fiction, living or 
iead, might have been proud to write. We know of few 
more attractive novels than Mr. Collins’ “Dead Secret,” 
“After Dark,” and “Hide and Seek.” They bear upon 
every one of their pages the mark of the man of genius; and 
long after their author will have ceased to write, they will 
testify to the greatuéss of his art, taking an honorable place 
among the standard productions of fiction. 

The Story of Wandering Willie. 1vol.,8 vo, New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co.—We believe that the large class 
of readers of fiction, who do not insist upon many or great 
sensations in a story; who can be satisfied with very plea- 
sant descriptions of scenery ; who enjoy meeting with quiet, 
refined country folk, and witness the unfolding of their 
Joys and troubles, their loves and hates, will find great 
pleasure in reading Wandering Willie’s Story. Its style is 
very clear and pure, and throughout the book there prevails 
the ii.:9, sweet atmosphere of a country home. 

Poetical Dramas for Home and School. By Mary L. Cobb. 
1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A compilation that 
will be found acceptable to teachers of academies, and even 
of high schools. It is neatly printed. 








Kitty's Choice. By Rebecta Harding Davis. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Uo.—The vld subscribers to this 
magazine need uot to be told that this story is one of singular 
originality and power, for Mrs. Davis has long been among 
our most favored contributors, and is never guilty of slip- 
shod work, “Kitty's Choice” is one of her best novelets. 
There are two shorter tales in the volume, both good, and 
both full of individuality. The volume is very neatly 
printed, as, indeed, are all the Lippincott pablications. 

Jessamine. By Marion Harland. 1 vol., 12 mo New York. 
G. W. Carleton & Co.—No two writers could be more unlike 
than this one and the author of “Kitty's Choice,” yet both 
are popular, a fact that shows, among other things, the di- 
versity of taste. What Marion Hurland is deficient in, Mrs. 
Rebecca Harding Davis hag almost to excess: what Marion 
Harland delights to paint, Mrs. Davis passes by in silence. 
Yet both write with a high moral purpose always in view. 

A Twofold Life. By Withelmine Von Hillem. Translated 
from the German by M. &., translator of “ By His Own Might.” 
1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—The author of 
this uovel is already known to the American public, her 
“Only a Girl,” and “ By his own Might,” both having been 
translated and published before. We think that many 
readers will prefer the present fiction to either of the pre- 
ceding ones. A portrait of the author adorns the book. 

Liebég’s Complete Works on Chemistry. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers,—In this bulky volume we have all 
of the famous Liebég’s treatises on Chemistry: his Agri- 
cultural and Animal Chemistry; his Femiliar Letters on 
Chemistry ; his Inquiry into the Origin of the Potato Dis- 
ease; and his Chemistry and Physics in relation to Phy- 
siology and Pathology. It is a handsomely printed bovk, 
and is bound in morocco cloth. 

A Great Lady. From the German of Van Dewall. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada; J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This is a version of another 
German novel, from the skillful hand of the translator of 
“A Twofold Life,” “Only A Girl,” etc., etc. With a certain 
portion of the public these German stories are very popular, 
and deservedly so, for more reasons than one. The volume 
is illustrated. 

A Wonderful Woman. By Mary Agnes Fleming. 1 vol., 
12 mo, New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.—There is a good 
deal of merit in this bulky, closely-printed volume. There 
is some extravagance in the plot, but the story, despite 
a few minor faults, has real and paramount claims upon the 
reader’s admiration. The characters are well drawn, and the 
descriptions of out-door and in-door life are pictures. 

Violets. By Carrie D. Beebe. 1 vol., 12 mo. Middletown: 
“ Banner of Liberty” Publishing House-—We believe this is a 
first attempt, but it is a creditable one, and, if we are got 

istaken, we a writer who has tried “ her ‘prentice 
hand,” before, in short stories. 

The Two Widows. By Annie Thomas. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—We do not think Annie Thomas, 
or Mrs. Pender Cudlip, as she is now, lias ever excelled her 
“ Dennis Donne,” or “ Theo Leigh ;” but she is still a fresh 
and vigorous novelist, with plots full of incident. 

The Rose of Disentis, Translated from the German of Zsch- 
okke. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Sheldon & Co.—A charm- 
ing historical novel, quite free from the excessive senti- 
mentality which is generally associated with this author's 
genius, pure and even noble as it is. 

His Marriage Vow. By Mrs. Caroline Fairfield Corbin, 
1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard—A well-wsitten 
story, ending happily. The characters are forcibly drawn, 
the plot is excellent, and the style is vigorous and pure. 

Miss Forrester. By Mrs. Edwards. 1 vol. 8 vo. New York: 
Sheldon & Co.—This is an old novel, one of the author's 
earliest, and by no means up to her later works. 
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“Iv tue Leap oF ALL Orners.”—The Camden (N. J.) 
Democrat notices the November number of this magazine 
as follows :—The chaste illustrations and liberal display of 
costumes and patterns, is one of the meritorious features 
of this magazine, which places it on the lead of all others of 
asimilar character. No lady need be ignorant of the changes 
in style, or the prevailing fashions, if they refer to Peterson. 
None can anticipate him—none can surpass him. Parents, 
also, can be greatly assisted in neatly dressing their chil- 
dren; for the department devoted to them is carefully at- 
tended to. ‘The frontispiece, ‘Crossing the Stream,’ is very 
natural, and, certainly, a handsome picture, ‘The First 
Snow in November,’ is an attractive engraving, and appro- 
priate to the season. ‘Speak to me—({Only be kind)’—is 
the title of a popular piece of music occupying two pages. 
The literary contents are made up by popular authors, and 
the entertaining stories, choice poems, etc., are of that intel- 
lectual and refined character which cannot fail to secure a 
welcome to Peterson’s Magazine in every respectable family 
circle. It secm to us, that every issue of this popular jour- 
nal attests the zeal and perseverance of the publisher to 
make it acceptable to his readers, and we are glad to see his 
efforts appreciated by the extensive patronage he has fairly 
won. It is really the cheapest and best $2 magazine that 


” 


comes under our notice.” 





Tur Vrenna Exutmition.—The Austrian Court has speci- 
ally honored an American contributor, as will be seen by the 
following telegram to the New York Herald. 

Vienna, Nov. 1, 1873. 

The Emperor of Austria has conferred the “Imperial 
Order of Francis Joseph” upon Hon. Nathaniel Wheeler, 
President of the celebrated Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine Company of New York. 

Other distinguished honors have been received by the 
Wheeler & Wilson firm, as will be seen by the following: 

Battimore, Mp., Oct. 31. 

The Maryland Institute has awarded Wheelsr & Wilson 
the gold medal for the new No. 6 Sewing Machine, Other 
sewing thi 





hines received > 

“Grows Betrer witu Acr.”—The Milwaukee (Wiscon- 
sin) Literary Age says: “ Peterson’s Magazine, that old stand- 
by of over a quarter of a century, is on hand as nimbly as if 
it were in only Vol. IV., No. 4, instead of Vol. LXIV, No. 4. 
And like old wine, it seems to grow better with age, and 


Pee 

WE WOULD CALL ATTENTION to the advertisement on our, 
outside cover of Messrs. Freeman & Burr, Clothiers, whos 
customers are found in every State in the Union. They 
seem well pleased in their dealings with this firm, judging 
from the large number of complimentary letters received by 
Messrs. F. & B., two of which we publish herewith. 

° Macon, Ga., Nov. 4th, 1872. 
Messrs. Freeman & Burr. 

GENTLEMEN.—I received the suit of clothes by express to 
day, and have paid the C.0.D. Bill and I are pleased; the 
suits fit very nicely, and give perfect satisfaction. I shall 
continue to send you orders from time to time as my ward- 
robe may demand. 


Yours truly, F. G. Hancor. 


El Paso, Texas, Dec. 29th, 1872. 
Messrs, Freeman & Burn. 

Gents.—I received suit I ordered. They fit splendid; 
they fit better than any suit I ever had; will favor you with 
orders whenever I need anything in your line, 

Yours, Epwarp J. Eviswortu. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. I—Convutsions.—ConcLupina REMARKS. 

Having brought the child out of the convulsive fit, as 
before advised, by means of the warm-bath, mustard, from 
the nape of the neck downward, some six inches along the 
spine, mustard foot-baths, cold affusion to the head, if hot, 
and the face flushed ; and, if the case requires it, by stimulo- 
relaxing injections; and having subsequently examincd the 
condition of the gums, and lanced them, if tumid, or if the 
points of the eye-teeth, or molars can be seen or felt, our 
inquiries must next be directed toward the stomach and 
bowels of the child. And, by way of parenthesis, let it be 
here noted, that many mothers are quite as unwilling to. 
admit that their children have eaten anything injurious or 
indi @, as others are that the gums are swollen, lest 


etihl 





really renews the prime of its youth with each di 
number. Its front pages are a perfectly bewildering mano 
of steel engravings, mammoth-colored fashion-plates, em- 
broidery patterns, music, etc., followed by an excellent qua- 
lity of reading for the home-circle, stories, poetry, sketches, 
household receipts, etc., and as if this were not tempta- 
tion enough for subscribers to send $2, the publisher gives 
two copies one year for $3.50, and a $5 engraving to the 
getter up of a club of two.” 

Break IN Sewinc Macuine Prices.—Our readers will be 
interested to learn that the Frorence Company have re- 
sponded to the general call for lower prices for sewing 
machines, and will henceforth sell their well-known and 
superior machines at a reduction of from 30 to 40 per cent 


from former prices. 
wk _ th 


GuipE To AUT 1 instructor 





in all kinds of literary work, and all ‘business connected 
therewith. Useful to all professionals, and invaluable to all 
inexperienced writers desirous of getting into print. Also, 
includes editing, proof-reading, copyrights, value and dis- 
posal of Mss., etc. Price 50 cents of booksellers or by mail. 
Address, Jesse Hanxy & Co., 119 Nassau street, N. Y. 





the ‘physician should lance them. There seems to be an 


abiding prejudice with many mothers against this simple’ 


and often vital operation. Mothers are not expected to 
know what their children may have eaten, when there are 
several in family, and hence we can always, in doubtful 
cases, obtain the most reliable testimony, and arrive at the 
truth most readily, by giving a few grains of ipecac. or two 
or three teaspoonfuls of the syrup, sufficient to produce 
vomiting. Next, if the bowels are constipated, which gene- 
rally is the case, a decided dose of aperient medicine should 
be given, as senna, senna and rhubarb, or magnesia and 
rhubarb. 

Lastly, worms, in older children, often cause convulsions. 
The irritation produced by these parasites, in the intestinal 
mucous surface, gives rise not only to convulsions and 
spasms of voluntary muscles ; but also to various painful and 
spasmodic states of the canal, and to palpitation of the heart. 

The ordinary symptoms of worms are too well known to 
be recounted here. The mother may be pretty well satisfied, 
that if her child continues to have convulsions after the 
gums are lanced, the peanuts, chestnuts, green fruit, etc., 
are dislodged by an emetic, and the alimentary cana] cleared 
of its irritating contents, by oil or other physic, that worms 
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are most probably the cause, and the presumption should be 
tested by the administration of one or two grains of santo- 
nine, triturated with sugar. night and morning, for two or 
three days, and followed with a little senna, if needed. 

Convulsions sometimes gccur after scarlet fever, measles, 
and small-pox, when proper attention has not been observed 
in purging the thild, in order to prevent congestion of the 
vital organs. - 

The following case may be of practical value to some mo- 
ther-reader of this magazine: 

The first two children of a lady (since the mother of a 
large family,) died from the effects of convulsions soon after 
birth. It was advised that a blister, the size of a crown 
piece, should be applied to the back of the head to any future 
children she might have, immediately after birth. This plan 
was adopted, and, in every instance, with the most success- 
ful results ; not one of the children to whom the blister was 
applied ever having had an attack of convulsions, vel post 
hoc, vel propler hoc. 

In concluding this subject, it should be strongly impressed 
upon the minds of mothers, that more care should be exer- 
cised upon their part in reference to the diet and regimen of 
their children. How often has the writer been pained at 
witnessing mothers in cars purchasing peanuts and other 
abominations, and feeding their delicite little children, who 
were not able to break the shells, Pain, colic, cramp, fever, 
and convulsions, are continually resulting from this almost 
suicidal imprudance. 





SOCIAL ENTERTAINMENT. 

American Hospitatity.—* The Americans,” says a late 
German traveler, “are tially a hospitable people ;” 
and we think we fairly deserve the praise. In the South 
especially, before the war, a man’s house could scarcely be 
called his castle, so wide open were the doors set for any and 
ail comers. The traditionary lax, open-handed entertain- 
ment of an Irish king did not excel that of many houses in 
Virginia and Kentucky, which we well remember. On the 
Southern plantation, however, where provisions and service 
were abundant, while the hospitable instinct could find more 
ample expression than it could in the Northern household, 
it was not, perhaps, any more active. The two best rooms, 
often comprising the larger part of a New England house, 
are set apart by immemorial usage, one for a parlor, chilly, 
dustless, and geuteel, in which to receive guests, and an- 
vther for a spare chamber, containing the best furniture in 
which to lodge them. It is absurd enough to see these apart- 
ments occupied once a month, or a year, while the family 
huddle uncomfortably, for the rest of the time, in the rem- 
nant of room which is left; but the action does not proceed 
from any wish for vain show, but from the sincere, hearty 
desire to give the best to the guest. The most insignificant, 
even disagreeable acquaintance becomes ennobled aid sacred 
from ill-will, when he crosses the threshold of the house—a 
principle which was in itself both strong and fine, however 
ludicrous may be the habits to which it has given rise. 

The mistake made by Americans is, that their idea of 
hospitality is a gross materiai one, formed on the English 
rather than the Continental model. They have entertained 
their guests, they are too apt to think, when they have lodged 
and fed them sumptuously. The host in a city crams his house 
to suffucatiou two or three evenings in the year, spares no ex- 
pense in flowers, supper, wine, and invites everybody to 
whom he owes an invitation. Whether they are bored or 
entertained is not his affair—he has paid his debt. Poople 
in the country or in villages, follow the senie system in a 
smaller way. The squire’s or doctor's wife gives a tea-party, 
when itis her turn. For a week before she sweeps, bakes, 
and boils, until her face is burned read, and every bone aches 











unbearably ; she is too tired to watch her neighbors eat her 
supper, and sighs with relief when it is over, and it issome- 
body else’s turn to feed her. Surely hospitality is not wholly 
a matter of clothes or stomach. A New ,England dietetic 
proposes to limit all entertainment to wit, good-humor, a 
nielon, and weak lemonade. Inu French and Italian salous, 
the physical refreshment is very slight—a few cakes, or 
bonbous and eau sucre often constitute the whole of it; while 
there is brought to the feast a hospitality of thought, a skill 
in conversation, a ready brilliancy in the use of intellectuals 
which in American society is seldom understood. We doubt 
if we are ready as yet to give up our more solid ideas of re- 
freshment, for nothing but melon and weak lemonade to 
strengthen the inner man; the wit, we fear, would be dull, 
and the good-humor often lacking. There is a jnst medium 
in this matter, as in all others, which we sbali, doubtless, 
soon reach. 





PARLOR GARDENS. 

Hanaino Baskets AND ORNAMENTS.—A pretty and artistic 
arrangement for a winter greenery is to obtain from the 
road-side one of those peculiar excrescences which are found 
growing upon the stumps of decayed trees, resembling brown 
rosettes of several shades, and very curiously striped. One 
of these, placed in the center of a large shallow dish, with 
earth around it, will be quite ornamental when covered with 
such things as Kenilworth ivy, Lycopodium, Tradescantia, 
and the lovely blue Lobelia. Especially will it flourish if a 
shade is placed over the whole. Common evergreen ivy 
may be quicky rooted, and made to grow vigorously if 
planted in a box or dish of earth with a glass over it, look- 
ing green and refreshing all winter, and in the spring can 
be transplanted into the garden outside, where it will cling 
lo the brick wall of your house, and climb much faster in 
consequence of this early start under glass. Or the long 
sprays of ivy may be gathered, and the ends put into water 
in bottles or deep vases, and will there strike roots as vigor- 
ous as if planted in soil, the tops being trained around win- 
dows and picture-frames with excellent effect. 

Window gardens are easily manufactured by those who 
cannot afford the costly terra-cotta ones for sale at florists’ 
establishments, by taking a wooden box, of a length and 
breadth suited to the window, and lining it with zinc or tin, 
adding in the latter case, a coat of good oil paint as a pre- 
ventive of rust. The tin wili be cheaper than the zinc, but 
not nearly so durable. Auger-holes bored through the bot- 
tom will give the necessary drainage, and the outer wooden 
sides may be ornamented in various ways. One way is to 
have a projecting strip of wood—a lath will answer as well 
—nailed all round the upper edge, and on to this tack a 
covering of chintz or zephyr-work, which will hang loose 
from the box itself, and thus will avoid danger of dampness. 
One very pretty style will be to make the groundwork of 
Turkey-red oiled-chintz, upon which is laid, in appliqué, a 
wreath of ivy or fern leaves, cut out of some black ma- 
terial, either all-wool delaine, cashmere, or gros-grain silk, 
the edges round the top and bottom being finished with 
gimp. Or take buff chintz, and ornament it with fern leaves, 
done in spatterwork, according to taste, and trim the edge 
with either a black or maroon border. Or the box itself, if 
smooth and of white wood, can be painted to imitate inlaid- 
work, by tracing a pattern of vines and flowers in pencil, 
and then filling up all the surface outside the pattern with 
black paint, leaving the design in white wood. 





FIRESIDE EXPERIMENTS. 


Tue ArtirictaL MiraGr.—The mirage is an optical phe- 
nomenon, produced by the refractive power of the atmos- 
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phere. The appearance presented is that of the double 
image of an object in the air; orie of the images being in the 
natural position, and the other inverted, so as to resemble a 
natural object and its image in the water. The mirage is 
commonly vertical, or upright, that is, presenting the ap- 
pearance, above described, of one object over another, like a 
ship above its shadow in the water. Sometimes, however 
the image is horizontal, or upon the water, and at other 
times it is seen on the right or left hand of the real object, 
or on both sides. © 

All the effects of the mirage may be represented artifi- 
cially to the eye. For this purpose, provide a glass tumbler 
two-thirds full of water, and pour spirits of wine upon it; or 
pour into a tumbler some syrup, and fill it up with water; 
as the water and spirit, or the syrup and water incorporate, 
they will produce a refractive power; then, by looking 
through the mixed or intermediate liquids at any object 
held behind the tumblers, its inverted image may be seen, 
The same effect, Dr. Wollaston has shown, may be produced 
by looking along the side of a red-hot poker at a word or 
object ten or twelve feet distant. At a distance less than 
three-eights of an inch from the line of the poker, an in- 
verted image was seen; and within and without that, an 
erect image. 

The above phenomena may likewise be illustrated by hold- 
ing a heated iron above a tumbler of water, until the whole 
becomes changed ; then withdraw the iron, and, through the 
water, the phenomena of the mirage may be seen in the 
finest manner. 


Tus Maaic Seear-Box.—This is a very ingenious arrange” 
ment, and consists of a case and sliding-drawer, in which 
you first show a number of segars. On handing the box to 
another person, after having closed it, he will not discover, 
on pulling out the drawer, any segars. You will take it 
back again, and convince him of his error by again showing 
them. To mystify the audience more perfectly on shutting 
the box, produce segars from your sleeve, as if you had con- 
veyed them there by sleight of hand, and great praise will 
be awarded for such apparent dexterity. The trick is man- 
aged by a double drawer, one sliding within the other; so 
that, by touching the back, the inner drawer, containing the 
segars, is relieved from a little point which holds it back, 
and the segars appear. When, however, the back is not 
touched, the empty and outer tray only appears. The fact 
is, that the case conceals the drawer or segars, when the 
other part is pulled out. The segars must be packed tight 
to prevent shaking, which will discover the trick. Any car- 
penter can make the double drawer. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
83> Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
ticat housekeeper. 
MEATS, 

Roasting Pork.—A small incision is made in the meat, and 
stuffed with a little chopped onion, d with sage, pep- 
per, and salt. Pork should always be thoroughly cooked 
The fat should be removed from the brown gravy, a little 
water added, but no flour; boiled, and sent to table in a 
gravy-dish. Apple-sauce, onion-sauce, and fresh-boiled pota- 
toes, are the necessary accompaniments. - 

To Boil a Turkey.—Stoff a young turkey, weighing six or 
seven pounds, with bread, butter, salt, pepper, and minced 
parsley ; skewer up the legs and wings as if to roast; flour 
@ cloth, and pin around it. Boil it fifty minutes, then set off 
the kettle, and let it stand, close covered, half an hour more. 
The steam will cook it sufficiently. To be eaten with drawn 
butter and stewed oysters. 








Curing Pork.—Scurvy will never arise from the use of galt 
provisions, unless saltpetre be used in the curing ; salt alone 
answers all purposes, provided all the animal heat be entirely 
parted with before salting. The insertion of pork in pickle 
alone is not sufficient, but it should be rubbed thoroughly 
with dry salt; and then the fluid runningdrom the meg 
should be poured off before packing the meat in the barrd, 
This should be done sufficiently close to admit no unneces. 
sary quantity of air; and some dry salt should occupy the 
space between the pieces ; and then pickle, not water, should 
be added. Great care must be taken to fill the barrel en. 
tirely full, so that no portion of the meat can at any time 
project above the surface of the fluid; for if this occur,a 
change of flavoring ensues, such as is known as “ rusty” 
pork. The pickle, of course, must be a saturated solution of 
salt and water, and so strong that it is capable of dissolving 
no more salt. It must be remembered that cold water is 
capable of dissolving more salt than hot water. 

Cold Mutton, Minced.—Mince some cold mutton very finely; 
season it with pepper and salt, and put it in a pan witha 
little of the gravy, or with a small piece of butter. Heat it 
up, and searve it with fried tomatoes, or with poached eggs, 


DESSERTS. 

Charlotte Russe.—This is usually wade in a scalloped, oval 
tin mould, thrfe inches in depth, but a quart tin pan can dy 
duty for it. Dissolve one large tablespoonful of gelutine iy 
two-thirds of a tumbler of new milk, boiling it slowly, having 
first wetted the gelatine with two table spoonfuls of cold 
water, and soak it ten minutes, as this makes it dissolye 
more readily in the boiling milk, which can be heated as thie 
gelatine soaks. Add to it two large tablespoonfuls of white 
sugar. Beat three eggs well, and when the gelatine is melted, 
and the milk cooled enough not to curdle them, stir in care- 
fully. Add one tevspoonful of extract of vanilla, or lemon. 
then strain through a sieve. Cut sponge-cake into slices 
half an inch thick, and fit them neatly and closely into the 
dish, covering the bottom of it first. Beat up.a pint of thick 
cream with the milk and eggs, already prepared, until it is 
well frothed. Do it either with a whip-churn or egg-beater. 
Set the mould into a pan filled with pounded ice or salt; 
turn in the beaten mixture; cover it with very thin slices cf 
cake. Place another pan over it; set it in a cool place for 
three or four hours, or as much longer as you desire, and 
you will have a delicious dish at a cheap rate. 


Potato Cake——Pare some steamed or well-boiled dry pota- 
toes; pound them in a mortar, adding to them butter and 
milk, in which sugar has been dissolved. When the pota- 
toes have been thoroughly well beaten and mixed, boil the 
paste, and pour it into a basin to cool, after which add to it 
the yolks of eight eggs, a sufficient quantity of sugar, the 
whites of four eggs, beaten to a snow, and two spoonfuls of 
orange-flower water. Butter well the inside of a mould, and 
sprinkle over the sides some bread-crumbs, and pour in the 
mixture. Let it bake until of a good color, and turn it out 
ona dish. If eaten hot, serve it with sauce. 


Jennie’s Dumplings.—Place your apples, pared and sliced, 
in the bottom of your pudding-dish, and add a teacupful of 
water. Apply for a cover, bread-dough, well risen, and 
rolled out half an inch thick. Stew, on a hot stove fifteen 
minutes, then place in the oven about fifteen minutes, till 
the cover is nicely browned. For sauce, beat together sugar 
and butter, adding nutmeg and wine, if you like. 


Bird’s Nest Pudding.—Peel and core with a scoop enough 
apples to cover the bottom of your dish ; fill the holes of the 
apples with sugar, and sprinkle one ounce over them ; add 
one quarter of a pound sago, a little lemon-peel and nut- 
meg; cover the whole with water, and bake in a quick oven 
for about an hour, If eatcn hot, let it stand five minutes 
after being taken out of the oven. It is very nice cold. 
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Bo acaeens 

, with Currants —Scald a pint of new milk, 
and let it grow cold; then stir into that half a pound of chop- 
ped suet, two eggs, four ounces cleaned currants, a little 
nutmeg, salt, two t fuls of powdered ginger, and flour 
sufficient to make the whole into a light batter-paste. Form 
it into dumplings ; flour them well outside ; throw them into 
your sauce-pan, being careful that the water is boiling, and 
that they do not stick to the bottom. Boil one hour. 

All the Year Round Pudding.—Line a pie-~dish with paste, 
spread on this three ounces of any kind of jam (raspberry is 
tho best,) then beat well in a basin the following: Three 
ounces bread-crumbs, the same of sugar and butter, the rind 
and juice of half a large lemon; add this to the pastry and 
jam, and bake half an hour. 

Boiled Rice Pudding.—Take two cupfuls of rice, wash it in 
cold water; put it into a cloth, with a teaspoonful of salt and 
a cup of raisins; tie the cloth loosely, so as to give room for 
the rice to swell one-half; boil it two hours. Eat with sweet 
liquid sauce. 





Oyster I'ritters—Take a pint and a half of milk, one anda 
quarter pounds of flour, four eggs; the yolks of the eggs 
must be beaten very thick, to which add the milk, and stir 
the whole well together; whisk the whites toa stiff froth, 
and stir them gradully into the batter; take « spoonful of 
the mixture, drop an oyster into it, and fry in hot lard. 
Let them be a light brown on both sides. The oysters 
should not be put in the batter all at once, as they would 
thin it. 

Family Cake.—Six cupfuls of flour, four of molasses, one 
and a half cupfuls of butter, two and one-third cupfuls of 
milk, two cupfuls of currants, four eggs, two nutmegs, one 
large spoonful saleratus, and a little cinnamon. 

Rich Small Cakes.—Beat together three teaspoonfuls of 
butter, three of sugar, three eggs, three cups of flour, one- 
half of a grated nutmeg. Roll out thin, and cut in small 
cakes. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Potato Salad and Salad-Dressing.—Cut a dozen cold-boiled 





Egg Puffs—Six eggs, one pint of milk, three spoonfuls of 
flour, four ounces of butter, melted, and a spoonful of yeast, 
mix, and half fill cups; bake fifteen minutes; wine sauce. 


CAKES. 


Ground-Rice Cake.—The weight of four eggs in ground- 
tice, the same in loaf-sugar, pounded and sifted; the same 
weight of fresh butter, beaten to a cream; the weight of 
two eggs in flour; the <ind of halfa lemon, grated. Mix 
the dry ingredients thoroughly together, then add the but- 
ter, next the four eggs, well beaten ; and, lastly, the juice of 
half a lemon, with half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; 
beat thoroughly. Linea tin with buttered paper, put in the 
mixture, and bake immediately. The oven must be mo- 
derately quick at first putting in the cake; but when it has 
risen it must be put backward in the oven to let it soak 
well. Some candied-peel and citron may be put on the top 
of the cake, with white sugar-plums to ornament it, pre- 
viously to putting it in the oven. The paper for lining the 
tin should be white writing-paper, well buttered, and it 
should be much higher than the tin. 

Seed-Cake.—One pound of butter, six eggs, three quarters 
of a pound of sifted sugar, pounded mace, and grated nut- 
mog to taste, one pound of flour, three quarters of an ounce 
of caraway-seeds, one wineglassful of brandy, Beat the 
butter to a cream ; dredge in the flour; add the sugar, mace, 
nutmeg, and caraway-seeds, and mix these ingredients well 
tugether. Whisk the eggs, stir to them the brandy, and 
beat the cake again for ten minutes. Put it into a tin lined 
with buttered paper, and bake it from one and a half to two 
hours. This cake would be equally nice made with cur- 
ranta, and omitting the caraway-seeds. 

Gingerbread Loaf.—Two and a half pounds of flour, half a 
pound of butter, one ounce of ginger, four eggs, halfa pound 
of moist sugar, one dessert-spoonful of carbonate of soda, dis- 
solved in a cup of water. Melt the butter on the molasses, 
then add the sugar, soda and eggs. Mix all together with 
the flour, and bake in a moderate oven two hours. Some 
think it a better plan to mix the soda first with the flower, 
and then when the molasses, etc., are added, a slight evolu- 
tion of gas takes place, which makes the gingerbread light. 

Ammonia Cake——-One pound of flour, one pound of cur- 
rants, one quarter of a pound of butter, six ounces of sugar, 
half a pint of cream, a piece of ammonia, rather larger than 
a filbert, and three eggs, leaving out one white. The cake 
should not be cut for a fortnight, end. it will keep fresh for 
any length of time. 

A Plain Cake for Children,—One and a half pounds of flour, 
seven ounces brown sugar, four ounces dripping, four tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, half a pound of currants, or one 
ounce of cazaway-seods, half a pint of warm milk, 





potat into fancy shapes, one quarter of an inch thick; 
mix with some flakes of cold-boiled fish—halibut, cod, or 
salmon—and pour over them a boiled salad-dressing, made 
with six tablespoonfuls of melted butter or salad-oil, six 
ditto of cream or milk, one teaspoonful of salt, half that 
quantity of pepper, and one teaspoonful of ground mustard. 
Into this mix one coffee-cupful of vinegar. Boil well; then 
add three raw eggs, beaten to a foam; remove directly from 
the fire, and stir for five minutes. When thoroughly cold, 
turn over the salad; garnish with slices of pickled cucum- 
bers, beet-root, hard-boiled eggs, and fresh parsley. This 
boiled salad-dressing can be made in quantities, and kept 
tightly bottled for weeks. When used for green salads, it 
should be placed at the bottom of the bowl, and the salad 
on top; for, if mixed, the vegetables lose that crispness 
which is so delicious to the epicure. Slices of eggs, beeta, 
and cold potatoes serve to ornament the dish. 

Invalid Cookery —Spanish Puffs.—Mix half a pint of milk 
with too eggs; add to this by degrees one tablespoonful of 
flour, two ounces of butter, two ounces of lump sugar, and 
the rind of a lemon, grated. Mix all well together, well 
butter the saucers, and bake in a quick oven for twenty 
minutes. StandingCustard.—Boil together and strain half a 
pint of new milk, one quarter of a pound of lump sugar, 
half an ounce of isinglass, thicken with the yolks of four 
eggs. Stir it till it is almost cold. Put it into a mould, and 
keep it in water until it is quite cold, and turn out. Stone 
Cream.—Put half an ounce of isinglass into a little milk to 
dissolve, and then mix it with one pint and a half of milk or 
cream. Stir it well, and set it over the fire until it nearly 
boils; then sweeten to taste. Stir it all the time itis on the 
fire, pour it into a basin, and stir it until nearly cold. Have 
@ glass dish with preserve laid at the bottom, fill it up with 
the mixture, and eat it cold. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fie. 1.—Eventxe-Dress or Rep §11x.—The skirt is trim- 
med with a deep flounce, embroidered to match the silk. A 
similar trimming trims the apron over-skirt, and terminates 
with a bow and ends in the back. Low-necked waist, with 
berthe of lace, finished on the shoulders with knots of ribbon. 
Belt and bow of ribbon of the same. Plastron of lace, and 
bow, for the hair. 

Fie. 11.—Evenine-Dress or Ware Satin AND Brive SILK. 
—The skirt has three triple box-plaited ruchings of satin. 
The train is finished by a bias ruffle of silk, looped back by 
bows and ends of the silk, hemmed. Square-necked basque 
waist, finished by a puffing of lace. 

Fro. 111.—Eventna-Dress or Green 811n.—The skirt is 
trimmed with a deep fringe, made of silk and crystal beads, 
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set on in deep points, and extending around the skirt. A 
Polonaise of white silk, the fronts turned back and trim- 
med with black lace. Sleeves and neck trimmed to mztch, 

Fie. rv.—Eventne-Dress or CHERRY-COLORED SILK.—The 
skirt is laid in pliss8, beginning at the waist, and extending 
to the hem. The tarietan over-skirt has an apron-front, 
with full-length back breadths, looped up with cherry- 
colored ribbon. Low-necked waist, finished by a ruffle of 
tarletan. 

Fic. v.—Eventne-Deess oF Warre S1tx.—The skirt is 
cut long, finished by a gathered flounce, faced with yellow 
silk. Over-skirt long, and looped high on the hips, and in 
the back, finished with bows and long ends. Low-necked 
waist, with puffing of yellow silk. Bows and ends on the 
shoulders. Yellow flowers in the hair. 

Fig. V1.—CarriaGE or Hovuse-Drrss or Biaok StLK.—The 
under-skirt is trimmed with a flounce deeper in front than 
at the back. Over-skirt, with apron-front, and short tunic 
at the back, trimmed with lace. High, round waist, and 
long, half-tight sleeves, trimmed with lace. Black silk sash, 
lined with rose-colored satin. Pink bonnet, trimmed with 
roses. 

Fre. vir.—Wa.x1ng-Dress or Gray Popiin, StRIPED WITH 
Cursrnut-Brown.—The skirt is long and plain, for the 
house, but is made with buttons and loops at the back, so 
as to make it of the necessary length for walking. Black 
velvet over-dress, trimmed with lace and oxydized buttons. 
Hat of gray velvet, trimmed with gray and brown feathers. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—We give, this month, our usual 
variety of bonnets, hats, jackets, head-dresses, etc. Thero 
is nothing new to chronicle in the way of fashions at this 
season of the year. Walking-dresses do not quite touch the 
ground—a most rational fashion; and those dresses which 
are of a suitable material for both house and street wear, 
are made longer for the house, if wished, and looped up at 
the back, near the waist, with three buttons and loops, 
when worn in the street. All dresses lie close in front, tied 
back, if necessary, with long tapes. Skirts with or without 
over-skirts, are equally fashionable, and very much trim- 
med costutues, as well as those severely plain, are equally 
worn. Sometimes a great deal of lace, embroidery, buttons 
cords, ete., are worn; sometimes only perfectly plain, or 
petticoat, with an over-dress, trimmed with two or three 
bands of the material of the petticoat. A black silk under- 
skirt is useful, as it can be worn under an over-dress of any 
color or material. 

An ~onomical way of re-trimming black silk skirts, so as 
to make them look new, is with cross-bands of color, and 
such ornaments as buttons, buckles, agrafes, etc,, which are 
on a monster scale, and abound everywhere. Straw-colored 
bands are fastened down with a gold buckle; bands of Ispa- 
han blue, which is shot with green, are fastened down with 
smoked pearl buckles, and bands with steel buckles. 

Parrots, Basques, Sacques, etc. are of all styles, close- 
fitting or loose, much trimmed, or qurte plain, as suits the 
taste or purse of the wearer. 

BonNeETS AND Hats continue to be most eceentric in form, 
and look veritable caricatures in the hand, and not much 
better on the head; and whether they are bonnets or hats, 
is a point now impossible to decide, as both are now string- 
less; jet, feathers, flowers, buckles, ribbons, etc., are all pro- 
fusely used in trimming most hats and bonnets; but the 
must stylish bonnets which we have seen, are but little 
trimmed. 

There was never such o welt af fancy articles for the 
toilet as at present. 

Paris is always famous for creating fantasies or accesnories 
to the toilet, and the tradesmen haye the art of rendering 
these fantasies almost indispensable. Take, for instance, the 
black velvet belt, mounted with silver clasps, which every 
6légante is now wearing with negligé costumes. A chate- 








laine bag is suspended from the belt, hut for evening wear 
the bay is changed for a fan. With dressy toilets this belt is 
not worn, but the fan hangs from either a gold or silyer 
hook. Some of the new belts are made of either black or 
maroon velvet, ornamented with Renaissance agrafes, made 
of chased silver, and lined with either pink or blue silk, 
These velvet belts and sashes are extremely elegant, and are 
quite in the style of the Italian ones of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.. The small umbrellas, suspended from the belts, are 
invariably black, with ebony handle, incrusted with silver, 
The chatelaine-bag, always sold with these belts, is likeavise 
velvet, incrusted with silver. 

Several novelties are appearing in our shops. Among the 
most conspicuous is the pelerine collar, made of black velvet, 
and forming a fraise round the throat. The fraise is lined 
with such light-colored silks as pink and blue, and the pele 
rine is piped with silk of the same color. A wide tulle ruche 
encircles the throat. These new pelerine collars are excel- 
lent for smartening up a dull dress, and for wearing at either © 
a small friendly dinner-party, or the lecture-room. : 

Tur Harr is worn very much off the face, and close to the ¥ 
sides of the head, in front, but at the back, and on the top, 
the style is according to the taste of the wearer. For morn- 
ing, it is usually plainly braided or twisted ; but for evening 
wear it is more elaborate. One of the newest styles in Paris 
is called the Princesse style. There is a graceful scaffolding 
of curls, tier upon tier above the forehead, so that at a’ 
a short distance the hair has the effect of long rippling waves, 
natural, but careless-looking. These curls are extremely a 
light in front, and interlace at the top of the head; at the 
back there are two long ringlets which fall as lew as the 
waist. These two long curls look very stylish if they fall 
from the center of the head, so that the hair is seen combed 
up straight from the nape of the neck at the sides. A small 
bow is fastened high among the curls at the left side, and for 
quite full dress this bow is replaced with a flower, a butters, 
a star of precious stones, etc. Ifthe star is small, and the | 
hair fair, it is mounted on a black velvet bow, which sets 
off to advantage both the hair and the diamends. The Marie 
Stuart head-dress is another very popular style. For this 
the hair is also waved, and the point is described with plaits 
which cross above the forehead. A garland of fiowers inter- 
mixes with the plaits, and likewise describes a well-accen- 
tuated point over the forehead. Small Marie Stuart caps, 
made of velvet and old point d’Angleterre, and of velvet and 
blond, are worn at friendly evening-parties, and prove vastly 
becoming. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fie. 1.—Boy’s Dress or Dank-Bive CLoTn.—The trousers 
are rather close-fitting; come te the knee, and are trimmed 
with rows of mother-of-pearl buttons down the sides. The 
blouse jacket is fastened at the waist with a blue merino 
sash. Dark-blue felt hat. 

Fig. 11.—Girv’s Dress or Curstxut-Brown CasumEere.— 
The skirt is trimmed with bands of very dark brown velvet, 
with frills of brown silk between the bunds of velvet; the 
basque waist corresponds with the skirt in trimming. Eight 
brown hat and feather, with dark Lrown velvet trimming. 

Fria. 111.—Lartitr Boy’s Dress or Gray Merinxo.—It is 
trimmed down the front with large stcel buttons, and the 
collar, shoulder-strap, and bows are of blue velvet. Blue 
velvet hat and feather. 

Fic. rv.—Grer’s Dyess OF Prum-CoLorep Poriin.—The 
skirt has a bias flounce headed by a narrow band and quil- 
ling of the poplin, and is trimmed with knots of ribbon and 
tags. Black velvet vest and tunic, lined with plw»-<>!oreg 
poplin, and trimmed to correspond with the skirt Black 
velvet hat and plume 
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